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HE program makers have not come 

forth. There will be an air of ex- 
pectant interest in the first sessions of 
congress. No special gift of prophesy 
is required to see that one of the great 
subjects will be reciprocity, or as one 
puts it, ‘‘tit for tat.’ Looking for more 
markets to conquer. There is an at- 
tempt to quiet the aggressive movement, 
but export trade is no longer an experi- 
ment; it is a stern necessity. A few 
plain figures show what must be done or 
we go back again to commercial canni- 
balism-—eat each other 


The trade pendulum y 
keeps on swinging irre- a 
sistibly and continu- 
ously. The billion dol- 
lar increase in export 
trade will not hang in 
the air—either forward 
or backward. 

Export trade is the | 
key note to the situation. 
From this radiate the 
questions of isthmian 
canals,insular commerce 
and merchant marine. 
The alliterative ‘‘I’s’’ 
play an important part 
in the program and 
never before have the 





W. H. LOEB, JR., PRIVATE SECRETARY TO 
and precipitate panics. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
MEE 2 —~ 





eyes of the world been so intensely 
focused on every move at Washington. 
With the necessity for export trade kept 
at the front the other legislation will fol- ‘ 
low as a necessary corollary, although 
there is certain to be friction as long as 
human nature remains human nature. 


UESDAYS and Fridays are cabinet 

days, but when the distinguished sec- 
retaries break in on other days d_ring 
the season’s rush there is a jam at the 
White House. As one of the messen- 
gers remarked, there 
seems to be a dam some- 
where stopping the pro- 
cession, and several dis- 
tinguished callers agreed 
that there was a dam 
audible as well as visible. 

When the rush begins 
after the tedious wait for 
the cabinet callers to 
clear the decks, the 
President is equal to the 
rush. His Harvard foot 
ball training and vigor- 
ous outdoor life serves 
him well, for the physical 
demands upon a Presi- 
dent are always ‘‘strenu- 
ous.’’ And the man who 
popularized that word 
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knows how to handle himself to advan- 
tage in such emergencies. It is fascina- 
ting to watch him pass from one side of 
Secretary Cortelyou’s large office to the 
other, greeting caller after caller. Then 
perhaps he will sit upon a lounge and 
the little wrinkles at the corners of his 
eyes herald a smile to break the nervous- 
ness that settles on the room when the 
President enters. His policy in the mat- 


SENATOR JOSEPH BENSON FORAKER OF OHIO 
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ter of appointments is to obtain com- 
petent and clean men. His course so 
far presages little short of a revolution, 
SENATOR CLARK OF MONTANA, 


who is devoting most of his time to his great copper 
mines in Arizona. He has lately bought the fam- 


ous stock farm that was the late Marcus Daly's 
pride and will raise cattle there. 








He defers less in these matters to sena- 
tors and congressmen than his predeces- 
sors—he wants to know himself that he 
appoints good men and depends on cabi- 
net officers as advisers in all department 
appointments. 

On the desk were large mounds of 
the President’s mail, carefully assorted. 
Two heaps that resembled hay cocks 
were labeled ‘‘message suggestions’’ and 
the message certainly did not lack for 
his own characteristic stamp as a literary 
worker. He wrote a great deal of it in 
long hand with only minor portions dic- 
tated to a stenographer, and gave it the 
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same careful preparation that he bestows 
on a magazine article or a book manu- 
script. President Roosevelt’s pen dives 


WILLIAM MC KINLEY AS AN ACADEMY STUDENT: A 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT 


WASHINGTON 
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of interest in the crowds, and the demo- 
cratic manner which he maintains in 


REV. MR- BUCKINGHAM, 


who officiated at the wedding of William McKinley 
and Ida Saxton 





into the paper as if he meant business. 
There are no fine hair lines on the paper. 

The President still wears the felt hat, 
and he has a way of catching it by the 
top knot in saluting that is fetching. 
Wherever he goes there is always a rustle 


AT PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S FARM, 1900 
Dr. Rixey 
Parmalee Herrick 


Farmer “Jack” Adams 
President McKinley 


shaking hands with brakemen, baggage- 
men and other plain citizens makes the 
members of the diplomatic corps stand 
aghast. Heis still ‘‘Teddy Roosevelt,” 
and even presidential dignity cannot 
obliterate the fact. I rode on the train 


‘Photo copyrighted by Cannon, Minerva, Obio 


Col. Myron T. Herrick 
Secretary Cortelyou 
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with him, and not a moment of idleness. 
When talking there is a purpose in it. 
When reading still farther purpose—not 
even a quiet meditative smoke. It re- 
flects the spirit of the sermon he preached 
from a Chicago pulpit a few weeks before 
he became President. ‘‘Be ye doers of 
the word”’ was his text, and he is cer- 
tainly a doer, and a tireless one. 


HE New York city election was cer- 
tainly a matter of national interest, 
and no one individual was more deeply 
interested than President Roosevelt. I 
saw him in New York on the way to 
Oyster Bay where his vote and that of 


MAUDE DU VAL CRIST, 
afair singer in the choir of St. Margaret's, Washingt 
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Secretary Loeb helped to make a slender 
majority of seven in the district. So 
there is one time that a President’s vote 
counted. When his party was about to 
take the special Long Island train, it 
was found that Pinkney was missing, and 
the President was worried. Pinkney 
is a small colored man who handles the 
baggage and is a master of details; he 
was brought by the President from Al- 
bany. A drizzling, dark, cold day it was 
that saw the downfallof Tammany. The 
old saying that such a day augurs well 
for the Wigwam was exploded. Many 
of the election booths of New York city 
were in barber shops and tailor shops. 
Sadie typtoet A canvas booth partition 

ss was provided, and the array 


, who is - 





two stage offers. She is the possessor of a rich soprano voice and has 
been studying with Chas. Rabold at the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 





of pink ballots appeared 
portentious as the echo of 
the barber’s ‘‘next’” was 
called. The blue ribboned 
and well badged Tammiany- 
ites grouped about indicated 
the location of a booth. 
There was something en- 
couraging in the large vote; 
it shows what the reserve 
force of voters can do when 
they get out. We read of it 
as the battle of the ballots, 
with all the attendant scenes 
of warfare. But in reality 
it was as quiet and gentle as 
a maple-sugar snow-fall. 
Nearly all of the offices and 
places of business were 
closed, and New York has 
seldom had a more quiet 
week day than the Novem- 
ber election day in 1got, 
when Low walked over the 
scattered chiefs. No special 
skill was required to fore- 
cast the result by those who 
could see the Tammany 
workers come from the de- 
‘serted and cheerless atmos- 
phere of the historic Wig- 
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wam, strewn about with papers and the 
remnants of the Bachannalian feast of the 
night previous. The air was full of 
‘‘Low’’ echoes from early Monday 
morning. ‘The identification of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with the New York 
election indicates a breaking away from 
the old time partisan spirit and putting 
public business more strictly on a busi- 
ness basis—on the theory that good 
business legislation will in the end be the 
strongest party policy with the people. 


As a sportsman the President has made 
something of a study of politicians as 
well as cougars and other wild animals. 


SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW OF NEW YORK, 


who is feeling particularly happy these days—asa 
man should feel whose engagement to marry a beau- 
titul American girl has just been announced. 
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He hits the table hard when he says 
‘‘No!’’ The delegation from South 
Carolina secured a date when they men- 


SENATOR JULIUS CAESAR BURROWS OF MICHIGAN, 


one of the solid and strong members on the Repub- 
lican side in the upper house. 





tioned Lincoln’s birthday as an appro- 
priate time for him to visit the Charles- 
ton exposition, and he says ‘‘Yes’’ quite 
as emphatically as ‘‘No.”’ 


THURSDAY is diplomats’ day at the 

state department. It is interesting to 
watch the representatives of the various 
nations walk hastily up to the giant globe 
in the centre of the corridor, wheel to 
the right and take the elevator to the 
second floor. Every motion seems to 
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have a formal exactitude. Gloved, 
caned and tiled in the mode, they pace 
the corridors after their cards are sent in, 
in anything but a pleasant mood. They 
stare at the ceiling and stare at the floor, 
with a side glance now and’ then at the 
statuesque messenger. 

The minister from Austria wore a 
monocle and waited with much dignified 


MRS. G. V. BUCK, THE CHARMING WIFE OF THE 
SUCCESSFUL WASHINGTON ART PHOTOGRAPHER 
Photo by Buck 





patience till the door was flung open. 
The straining for sight with a monocle 
always suggests to me a man with a glass 
eye, but perhaps that is because I am 
prejudiced in favor of the American 


method of giving both eyes a chance. 
The first call is always made in full uni- 
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form and with a full display of medals, 
and in complete regalia they are ushered 
into the presence of the President and 
formally introduced by the secretary of 
state. It does not require acute observa- 
tion to note that this nation never had 
an abler secretary of state than Secretary 
Hay. He works hard, is always serious, 
sincere and broad guaged and handles 
world problems through the 
diplomatic corps in a 
smooth, gracious and most 
effective manner. 


HE fever for colonial and 

historical novels appears 
to be abating-—if the interest 
in the plays adapted from 
these books is any criterion. 
There was a keen interest in 
the initial performance of 
‘“‘The Helmet of Navarre’’ 
at the National Theatre in 
Washington. The novel, as 
a magazine serial, attracted 
widespread attention. The 
young author, Miss Bertha 
Runkle, was present at the 
first performance and I am 
not sure that more eyes were 
not centred upon her than 
upon the heroine in the play. 
The play was well done — 
but somehow or other the 
people seem to be satiated 
with doublet and _buskin, 
queue and buckle, and are 
looking for a change of some > 
kind, more modern, perhaps. 


OUSE-HUNTING cam- 
paigns by new members 
are atanend. The opening of congress 
has its suggestion of the first days at 
school. It requires a few weeks to be- 
come acquainted with the new members 
and renew old associations. The con- 
gressmen and senators pair off in little 
groups just like the boys and girls at 
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school. The favorite nook in the restau- 
rant is sought and there the little plots 
and counterplots are laid. The outlook 
is for a vigorous session after the wheels 
are in motion. The path to the White 
House will be well worn, although there 
is not the usual pussy-footed brigade 
that comes so mysteriously on post office 
and other patronage hunts. 


PROMPTLY at 4 o’clock the President 

indulges in one to two hours of exer- 
cise. The kodaks are his terror. 
Bicycle policemen fore and aft are 
on the lookout for black boxes and 
politely enter a protest, which, while 
not backed by any law, is always re- 
spected. The tourist party that is not 
full equipped with kodaks is a rare ex- 
ception. ‘*Taking pictures’? is now as 
essentially a part of a pleasure trip as 


0. P. AUSTIN, CHIEF OF BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
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MISS AGNES GILL OF TRENTON, STENOGRAPHER TO 
GOVERNOR VOORHEES OF NEW JERSEY. 


She discharged the duties of the executive office dur- 
ing the yisit of Governor Voorhees and his private 
secretary to the Pan-American Exposition during 
the week of October 11-19, 





the old linen duster was in former days, 
and the patience of the public men under 
the glare of the lens is something saintly. 
I have been told by prominent public 
men that they have a feeling of nausea in 
posing for pictures. ‘The good-nature of 
President McKinley under all these try- 
ing incidents was marked. And yet 
never was there a camera that caught an 
unfriendly frown. And what a treasure 
of cherished memories the films and 
photos have preserved for future genera- 
tions. Truly this is a cameratic age. 


ENATOR ALLISON expresses the 

sentiment of the conservative leaders 
of both parties in Congress when he 
writes to the editor of this magazine as 
follows: 

‘In answer to your inquiry I have no 
doubt the treaties now pending in the 
senate will be taken up at an early day 
for consideration and action. There 
will be, I have no doubt, some opposi- 
tion to the ratification of the treaties, the 
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extent of this opposition I do not 
know, but good faith requires that they 
shall be taken up and considered and 
acted upon affirmatively or adversely 
at the earliest practicable moment.”’ 


EW ENGLAND has given many 

United States senators to the states 
of the West. One of the latest to rise to 
this eminence is a son of Massachusetts 
—Addison G. Foster of the city of 
Tacoma, Wash., Mr. Foster was born 
at Belchertown, January 28, 1837. He 
is a lineal descendant of Reginald Fos- 
ter, who landed and settled at Ipswich, 
Mass., in 1638. His mother’s ancestor 
was Richard Walker, of Lynn, Mass., 
who was a settler of 1635. Mr. Foster’s 
parents emigrated to the state of Wiscon- 
sin while it was yet a territory. This 
was in the year 1864, settling at Sheboy- 
gan Falls. They also resided for some 
years in Geauga County, Ohio, and, ata 
later period moved to Oswego, Kenall 
County, Ill., where the future senator 
received a good common school educa- 


SENATOR ADDISON G. FOSTER OF WASHINGTON 
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tion. Some years later, after he ar- 
rived at the age of twenty-one, he re- 


SENATOR JOHN C. SPOONER OF WISCONSIN 


He pauses in the street to look over some papers, 
meantime enjoying a good cigar. 





moved to Wabasha, Minn., where he 
engaged in the grain and real estate busi- 
ness. There his friends prevailed upon 
him to accept his first and last public 
office until elected United States senator 
from Washington, serving as county 
auditor and county surveyor, one term 
in each position. In 1873 he removed 
to St. Paul, Minn., and engaged exten- 
sively in lumbering, contracting and fuel 
supply trade with Colonel C. W. Griggs, 
cf that city and now of Tacoma, who has 
ever since been his close business and 














personal associate. He has always been 
an ardent Republican and active in 
inaintaining party organization. He, 
with his business associates, removed, 
about 1887, to Tacoma, where they have 
extensive lumber, coal, coke, packing 
house and shipping interests. ‘They 
own perhaps the largest mill for the 
manufacture of lumber in the world. 
Mr,. Foster also has extensive iron in- 
terests, a new industry on that coast. 
The products of the industries in which 
he and his associates are engaged are 


SENATOR KNUTE NELSON OF MINNESOTA 
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shipped throughout the United States by 
rail,and by sail and steam vessels through- 


MISS FRANCES WEST OF DES MOINES, IOWA, 
chosen to christen the cruiser Des Moines at the 
Quincy, Mass., yards. 





out the world. He was elected to the 
United States senate to succeed _John 
L. Wilson, Republican. His term of 
service will expire March 3, 1905. 


HE christening of the cruiser ‘‘Des 
Moines,’’ which was originally in- 
tended to take place about Thanksgiv- 
ing, was necessarily postponed until the 
latter part of December or early in Janu- 
ary. The peculiar reason for the delay 
was that the builders were unable to 
secure at the contract time 29,000 bronze 
bolts to be used in fastening the copper 
sheathing to the steel plates through the 
intervening thicknesses of wood, corn- 
pith, etc. Because of the peculiar gal- 
vanic action of the copper in the salt 
water, iron bolts soon rust out and com- 
municate corrosion to the steel. 
The ‘‘Des Moines’’ will be launched in 
the yards of the Fore River Ship and 








? 
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Engine Company at Quincy, Mass., 
about twenty-five miles from Boston, and 
the newest ship yards in the Uuited States. 
The postponement of the launching 
occasioned some little regret in lowa for 
the reason that it was expected that Gov- 
ernor Shaw and his staff would be pres- 
ent. If, as now seems very possible, the 
date is thrown over into the new year, 
a change of administration will have 
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eers, is a graduate of Vassar, and has 
traveled extensively. She is typical of 
the best lowa womanhood. She will not 
only spill champagne over the bow of 
the cruiser, but she will set the ship in 
motion by cutting the cord controlling 
the cradle with a small silver hatchet. 
The bottle of wine will be enclosed in 
a silver network and both the network. 
and the hatchet will be suitably inscribed 


SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN HAY’S CELEBRATED MUSIC ROOM, WITH A GLIMPSE 


INTO HIS LIBRARY 


taken place in Iowa, Albert B. Cummins 
having been chosen at the November 
election to succeed Governor Shaw. It 
was especially desired that Governor 
Shaw be present at the exercises because 
he was selected by the builders to name 
the sponsor, which he did by appoint- 
ing Miss Frances West of Des Moines to 
that honor. 

Miss West is a daughter of Iowa pion- 


Pes 


and presented by the builders to Miss 
West for souvenirs. ;. 

The ‘Des Moines’’ is a splendid 
sheathed cruiser of 3,200 tons displace- 


ment and 16% knots speed. It is simi- 
lar in design and size to the ‘‘Cleve- 
land,’’ the ‘‘Chattanooga,’’ the ‘‘Den- 
ver,’’ the ‘*Tacoma,’’ and the ‘‘Galves- 
ton’’ ordered by the government at the 
same time. Under the terms of the con- 
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tract the boat must be delivered to the 
government in June next. The total 
cost of the vessel will be $1,065,000. 


AMID all the dignity of the gathering 
about the official board of the cabinet 
room, there is an occasional bit of diver- 


CHARLES RABOLD, A COMING BARYTONE, 
now a student at the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
in Baltimore 





sion that creeps into the staid and per- 
functory official correspondence. Not 
long since a newspaper story was going 
the rounds about cabinet members hav- 
ing discussed the ambitions of their 
youth. Secretary Wilson is said to have 
insisted that his two great ambitions as 
a youth had never been realized. One 
was to become a millionaire, the other to 
own two pairs of suspenders, neither of 
which, he jocularly remarked, had been 
accomplished. 

The subject turning to suspenders, 
the secretary of the interior told of how 
his wife had on one occasion solicit- 
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ously inquired whether he was going out 
for the evening. 

‘“‘Why do you wish to know, dear,” 
he replied. 

‘‘Because if you are not, I wish to let 
Will, who is going out for the evening, 
have your Sunday suspenders.”’ 

Taking the cue from this, one of the 
enterprising advertising managers, Mr. 
J. W. P. Bunning, of Hewes & Potter, 
Boston, sent each member of the cabinet 
and Justice McKennaa pa‘t of Hewes & 
Potter suspenders, with an appropriate 
note. The replies received indicated 
not only a kind appreciation of the 
story, but a substantial endorsement of 
the ‘“‘support’’ that had been given them. 
Secretary Hay worked in his usual word 
of edification in a succint paragraph, 
‘“‘Thanking you for your material and 
moral support.’’ President Roosevelt, 
hemmed in by executive form, merely 
replies, ‘“Thanking you cordially for the 





vg 


MRS. C. A. SWANSON, WIFE OF THE CONGRESSMAN 
Photo by Buck, Washington 
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courtesy’’; Secretary Wilson in charac- 
teristic style insists that ‘‘stories of this 
kind lose nothing by travel,’’ and he 
knew that the suspenders which were 
received would meet all requirements. 
Charles Emory Smith, with the true 
newspaper instinct, makes a most happy 
reply, stating that the story doubtless 
represents the true state of affairs, and 
that the suspenders are equal to any 
ideas he ever had of the subject. Secre- 
tary Long, in his usual genial manner, 
thanks the gentleman for having put him 
under ‘‘suspense,’’ and adds that ‘‘they 
are at once a comfort and a support.”’ 


Coensee anecdotes concerning 

the late President McKinley are 
being related nowadays —all reflecting 
something of the gentle, kindly nature 
of the man. Anne Weston Whitney of 
Baltimore contributes the following 


ONE OF UNCLE SAM’S GIRLS 
An expert money counter in U. S. Bureau of Printing and Engraving 





reminiscent account of a day President 

McKinley passed ~* the Nashville expo- 

sition. 
“Nashville 


was all excitement. It 


was the day President McKinley was to 
Visit the exposition, and the great men 
of the state had assembled to do him 
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honor. Some met him at the train, 
while others waited to greet him at the 
hotel where he was to stay. In the hotel 
excitement showed itself everywhere, 
from the bell boys to the millionaires; 
but no one looked forward’ to the arrival 
of the President with: keener interest 
than did little Charles, who, with his 
mother was staying at the hotel. 

‘“*Though Charles was only six years 
old, he was a favorite everywhere he 
went. He had a sweet voice, could p.cy 
on the banjo, sing many of the popular 
airs, and took a lively interest in all that 
went on about him. On this occasion, 
the thought of seeing Mr. McKinley, 
the President of the United States, quite 
took away his appetite, and his breakfast 
was left almost untasted, that he might 
be sure of being on hand when the Presi- 
dent arrived. 

‘“*And so it happened that when Mr. 
McKinley did arrive, and 
was shaking hands on all 
sides, he discovered a small, 
keen specimen of humanity 
looking at him and waiting 
his turn. As the President 
leaned down and took the 
little extended hand, Charles 
said, with sparkling eyes: 

““*1’m a Cleveland boy, 
Mr. McKinley, but I’m very 
glad to see you.’ 

““The great men were for 
a time entirely forgotten by 
the President, as he taiked 
with little Charles. Then, 
still holding him by the 
hand, he greeted others who 
were waiting, every little 
while leaning down to say 
something to the little Cleveland boy 
who was so glad to see him. 

‘*It was not long before the little fellow 
was missed by his mother and while she 
was looking for him, one of the elevator 
boys informed her that he was ‘down 
stairs talking with the President.’ Fear- 
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ing he might be in the great man’s way, 
she went at once to the rece~ ‘ion room; 
but when she would have taken Charles 
away, the President asked if he and Mrs. 
McKinley might have him as 
their guest for the day. His 
mother gladly gave her con- 
sent, and when the carriages 
came for the people who 
were to go in the procession 
to the exposition grounds 
little Charles was given a 
place in the carriage with Mr. 
McKinley, and when the 
procession stopped from 
time to time, the President 
would stand the little fellow 
on the seat between Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley and himself and they 
would talk with him, or he 
would sing forthem. Atthe 
exposition grounds, when 
people crowded round the 
President, he still kept 
Charles beside him, and at 
meal time the great man and 
the little one sat side by side. 

‘‘When the day was over 
and Mr. McKinley gave his 
small sized guest back into 
his mother’s keeping, it is 
doubtful if there was a hap- 
pier boy in all the land than 
little Charles. Whatever his 
life may be, he will never for- 
get the day he spent with President 
McKinley. 

‘*And the great man; did he forget the 
little one? No, for Mr. McKinley loved 
the little people who called him their 
President, and when, some months 
later, Charles’ mother was in Washing- 
ton, and attended one of the public re- 
ceptions at the White House, his. face 
brightened as he saw her, and as he 
shook her by the hand, he said: 

‘¢*How is my little friend Charles?’ ”’ 

President McKinley seldom if ever 
forgot names or faces—a rare gift. 
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T was on Sunday. A regal day in 

autumn, with its gorgeous array of 
colors, that I made a trip to Concord, 
Mass. It was in response to a request 


SETH LOW, MAYOR-ELECT OF NEW YORK CITY 
Mr. Low was formerly for many years president of Columbia 
University and served one term as mayor of Brooklyn. 


from a small boy in the West who asked 
me to tell him something about Concord, 
where the first stand was made by the 
‘tembattled farmers’’ against the British 
troops in the Revolutionary war. 

I could not help thinking as I walked 
by the stately old colonial homes down 
toward that historical bridge, of how 
uch this little stretch of landscape 
meant in the history of our nation. 
Looking toward the historic bridge 
where the first British soldier fell, you 
find a morument in the centre of the 
road. The bridge which has been im- 
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mortalized by Emerson’s famous lines, 
is no longer a thoroughfare. The little 
stream that flows by in placid serenity in 
fancy seemed to reflect to me the scenes 
of that remarkable day. I wondered if 
these sturdy farmers, as they gathered 
there, with serious faces, enlightened by 
the halo of liberty, ever realized what the 
future meant for them. 

Does it not teach the lesson that if we 
live well to-day, the reward is sure to 
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THE BALL ROOM IN THE WASHINGTON RESIDENCE OF LEVI LEITER OF CHICAGO, 
THE DECORATIONS OF WHICH ALONE COST $85,000. 






Memories of Emerson, Thoreau, Al- 
cott—the typical American school of 
literature —are awakened. At Walden 
Pond many lines in the works of these 
various authors are brought vividly to 
mind. On the crest of the hill is the 
grave of Thoreau. A massive boulder 
marks the resting place of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. It seems peculiarly appro- 
priate that the remains of the men who 
have done so much for American litera- 





take care of itself. The old stone fences 
and all that makes the individuality of 
Concord seem to be surcharged with 
the colonial spirit. When the aroused 
minute men gathered along that old 
road, they were truly consecrated to their 
cause, but it is significant to note that 
victory was never accorded them until 
the army was taken in charge by the 
stately cavalier from Virginia. 





ture should rest near the spot sacred to 
the cause of human liberty. 


AN impression prevails at the Capital 

that, as the ship subsidy plan be- 
comes better understood in the central 
west, that section’s opposition to the 
measure is waning. The bill is strength- 
ened by America’s growing demand for 
larger export markets. 
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Whitcomb Riley’s Favorite Poem 


Pages Reproduced in Facsimile from the Famous Poet’s Own Handwriting 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S FAVORITE POEM 














numberless fine American poems. 
yet holds it a most willing, grateful captive. 
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Epitor’s Note.—Mr. Riley writes: Dear Mr. Putnam—You ask me to name a favorite of mine from among the 


yet this form may be forgiven, since I find no anthology that quotes it but in fragment. 

















Here then at least is the very first of lovely songs that took my heart, when a boy, and 
It is Mrs. Dallas’ “Brave Love,” and I can only transcribe it from memory 
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ARMING by irrigation is almost as 
old as the history of man. It has 
always been successful, both in ancient 
and modern times. Whocan look upon 
the teeming, bounteous crops of the irri- 
gated valleys of the West without feeling 
convinced of the success of irrigation, 
and wishing in his heart that thousands 
of poor unfortunates who are stranded in 
our crowded cities could be settled upon 
small farms like those of the irrigated 
West? 

My thirty years residence in Colora- 
do, and my travels during that time in- 
vestigating mines, haye given me a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the great valleys 
of the arid region and have enabled me 
to witness the wonderful metamorphosis 
brought about by irrigation by private 
enterprise. Many places where, when I 
first saw them, nothing but the cactus 
and the prairie dog were found, are 
to-day, through irrigation, converted into 
the most beautiful and prosperous farms 
to be seen in the world, the homes of 
contented, happy people. By seeing 
this wonderful change from a desert 
waste to the most perfect of farm condi- 
tions, I have been convinced of the abso- 
lute success of irrigation. I speak of 
this subject from a disinterested stand- 
point, but with a personal knowledge of 
nearly every glen, dale and valley, as 
well as the rivers, streams and mountains 
of the entire West, and also a limited 
knowledge of the engineering difficulties 
to be overcome in the construction of 
reservoirs on a large scale. From such 


information as I possess, and what I have 
obtained from United States government 
engineers, I am convinced that there are 
no insurmountable difficulties in the way 





National Irrigation 


By THOMAS F. WALSH, 


President of the National Irrigation Association 





of successful construction and operation 
of natural reservoirs to irrigate national 
or government lands. 

There is no question before the Ameri- 
can people the successful solution of 
which promises greater rewards and is 
la‘en with such momentous bearings 
upun the present and the future of our 
country as the reclamation of our arid 
lands by irrigation. Through the build- 
ing of national reservoirs and the storage 
of the waters in the flooded season, a 
large part of the now unproductive lands 
can be brought under the highest form of 
cultivation, thereby adding an immense 
area to the productive lands of our 
country, extending from the semi-tropic- 
al climate of southern Arizona to the 
boundary line of British Columbia, and 
from the Missouri river to the Pacific 
ocean. ‘This area possesess every variety 
of climate and the richest of soil which, 
when watered, is capable of producing 
every fruit, cereal and plant grown or 
needed by man. This vast arid territory 
is equal in area to one-third of that of 
our entire country, and if only one-half 
of it can be brought under irrigation, 
what a magnificent new country and 
what new markets it will open up and 
provide for our people. 

One of the great advantages of the 
izrigation system in addition to the cer- 
tainty of raising crops which it gives, is 
the great variety of fruits, vegetables and 
other products which can be grown upon 
a small farm, comprising every necessary 
of life. The visitors to the irrigated 
valleys of the West during the summer 
months will find alfalfa growing so lux- 
usiantly that it taxes the farmers to keep 
it cut and stacked. On every farm they 





















will see fields of the finest of small grain 
and vegetables, fat, glossy cattle brows- 
ing in rich pastures of clover and timothy, 
orchards bearing the most luscious of 
peaches, pears, apples, plums and apri- 
cots, besides the sinaller fruits, well de- 
signed modern houses, their front yards 
beautiful with evergreens, the air per- 
fumed with the fragrance of roses and 
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construction of storage reservoirs and the 
storage of the flooded torrents that now 
not only run to waste but carry destruc- 
tion to the lower countries every spring. 
Private effort has made homes for thou- 
sands. This new field would make 
homes for millions and would cover a 
region vaster and larger than shelters a 
dozen European nations. 


SOD HOUSES OF THE SUB-HUMID PLAINS, LEFT TO FALL INTO RUIN BECAUSE 
OF THE LACK OF WATER FOR IRRIGATION 











other flowers, and sweeter and better 
than all, they will hear the merry laugh- 
ter and the sunny, bright-eyed faces of 
happy children revelling in the pure air 
and wholesome surroundings of their 
country home. Less than twenty years 
ago these valleys were a desert waste. 
The diversion by inexpensive ditches 
of the running waters has converted them 
into ideally perfect farm homes. 

The great beneficial changes brought 
about by private capital can be dupli- 
cated on a proportionate scale by the 
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Looking at this subject from every 
standpoint, and at the same time not 
wishing to see one penny of the people’s 
money wasted, I am fully convinced that 
it is the duty of congress to take hold of 
this great question and push it to success- 
ful fruition. Because of the great magni- 
tude of the question, its interstate charac- 
ter and the ownership of the land being 
in the government, and for many other 
reasons, it is only through the national 
government that absolute success can be 
attained in irrigating the West. 
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It is an undertaking so mighty and 
grand in its scope and results as to be 
well worthy of being lifted above politics, 
sections or states, and placed at the very 
summit of national undertakings. It 
will need the direction and supervision 
of the engineering and scientific officers 
of our government (of whose ability and 
integrity, we as a nation may well feel 
proud.) It will need the control of 
inter-state law of the national rivers and 
waterways, which only the general gov- 
ernment possesses. And above all, it 
will need the most jealous guardianship 
on behalf of the government to see to it 
that the homes created shall go only to 
actual bona fide settlers at a price per 
acre to = settled by congress, and then 
in eighty-acre farms. The settling of a 
family upon one of these small farms 
would be to that family a guarantee 
against poverty in the years to come; and 
I earnestly hope that congress, under no 
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pretext, will either before or after the 
reservoirs are built, ever part with this 
public domain in large sections, but 
religiously guard it for the sacred uses of 
a multitude of small farm homes. 

It is not expected that every rivulet 
and stream in the arid region will justify 
the erection of national reservoirs. On 
the contrary, it is only on the large river 
courses where all of the conditions are 
perfect, such as abundance of water in 
the season of floods, natural reservoir 
sites, covering large tracts of irrigable 
fertile government lands, that any of 
these storage reservoirs should be built. 
Officers of the United States Geological 
Survey have made very extensive explora- 
tions, surveys of land, measurements of 
water flows, investigated the fertility of 
soils, and in fact secured every data in- 
cluding the engineering difficulties con- 
nected with the undertaking, upon which 
to base estimates of the probable suc- 


SOD HOUSES OF THE SUB-HUMID PLAINS 
Water having been procured for irrigation, prosperous farms have been develuped in the same 


country abandoned by settlers who could not irrigate. 














cess and expense of the work as well as 
to enable them to select the most desir- 
able places to build reservoirs, so as to 
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whites whenever they get a chance. 
Indeed, the struggles which they have 
made and are making to live semi-civil- 


W/NDMILLS PUMPING WATER FOR IRRIGATION 








insure absolute success. Amongst the 
many fine locations selected in the differ- 
ent states, there is one on the Gila river 
in Arizona. I speak of this particular 
site because from every standpoint it is 
an ideal one, and because of a desire to 
help the deserving weak. The country 
which this reservoir could be made to irri- 
gate covers hundreds of thousands ofacres 
of the most fertile land, including a small 
strip owned by the Pima Indians, a tribe 
that has always befriended the whites as 
against the treacherous Apaches. They 
have for years endeavored to raise little 
crops and live civilized lives, but owing 
to the scarcity of water, occasioned in 
some degree by the white settlers using 
the waters of the streams, they are nearly 
always on the verge of starvation; I 
believe they have never had any appro- 
priations from the government. These 
Indians are not lazy. They work for the 











ized lives are pathetic in the extreme. 
They deserve encouragement. They 
deserve to have some of that help and 
kindness shown to them that we extend 
to semi-civilized people in other lands. 
The building of this reservoir will bea 
blessing from heaven for these poor chil- 
dren of the desert, and make room for 
thousands of white people besides. 
Among the objections that I have 
heard made against the government tak- 
ing up this great work was one by a promi- 
nent member of congress from one of the 
middle states. He says it would in- 
crease the acreage of productive land and 
thereby decrease the value of lands in 
his state. Is not this a short-sighted view 
to take? Where would we have been if 
our forefathers had adopted that view 
and clung to a little strip of land along 
the Atlantic seaboard? Has the enor- 
mous increase in agricultural products 
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in Colorado and other western states re- 
duced the price of farm products in 
Illinois one cent? 

Another member of congress re- 
marked that he might as well vote for 
an appropriation to remove the stones 
from the farms of New England as to 
vote money for the building of reservoirs. 
My answer to this is: If the government 
owned the lands, and the removal of the 
stones made way for the building of 
millions of additional homes for the 
people, I would certainly advise my 
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which, in flooded season, goes to waste, 
can be stored and utilized, a productive 
territory capable of supporting 20,000,- 
ooo people will be added to the United 
States. 

From a business point of view, the set- 
tling of what is now a worthless desert, 
will add enormously to the wealth of the 
country; it will open up new markets for 
every manufactured article; it will benefit 
every workshop, loom and foundry be- 
tween Maineand Alabama; and it will fur- 
nish homes for the over-crowded popula- 





WHEEL RAISING WATER FOR IRRIGATION 
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New England friend to vote for an ap- 
propriation to remove the stones. 
Congress should take up the work of 
building these reservoirs because it is 
wise, sensible and just from every stand- 
point. Our population is increasing by 
leaps and bounds; the desirable public 
lands are nearly all gone. See what a 
rush there was to secure farms at the 
Oklahoma reservation opening a short 
time age. 
If all the water in this arid region 





tion of our congested cities. Every por- 
tion of the United States will feel the 
stimulus of the increased wealth created 
and of the new markets formed right in 
the midst of our country with our own 
people. For this reason every portion 
of our land is equally interested in hav- 
ing the work started and pushed to a 
successful conclusion. Appropriations 
could be made for say six reservoirs. 
These could be laid out and finished 
under the supervision of officers of the 








government, and, if necessary, their 
success proven before undertaking 
others. No doubt this suggestion will 
cause some member of the house who is 
ready to vote any sum for his own local 


hobby to object, and say that this is only 
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Let it not be forgotten that the states in 
which this land is located are entitled to 
more consideration in the budget of na- 
tional appropriations than they have re- 
ceived in the past. From their first 
organization their citizens have always 
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jailroad and wagon grants a: disposed of VW, Indian reservations = rerest teservations 


an entering wedge to the public treasury 
for millions to follow. My answer is: 
Should the investment prove a wise and 
profitable one, and there is no room to 
doubt this, I hope it will be followed by 
many such appropriations, until every 
gallon of water that now goes to waste in 
the ‘‘arid West’’ is utilized and made to 
minister to the wants of man. 





been patriotic and liberal for the public 
good. Through their chief industry, 
mining, they have directly added great 
wealth to our country’s riches; they have 
created a cosmopolitan market for 
goods manufactured in all of the other 
states; their representatives in congress 
have always voted generously for every 
wise appropriation asked for by other 
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sections, and beyond a few thousand 
dollars for local post offices, they have 
never received the benefit of an appro- 
priation from the general government. 
Indeed, if these states alone were to re- 
ceive all of the benefits that will follow 
the building of these reservoirs, they 
would richly deserve to have them built; 
but, as before stated, this great work 
would benefit evcry state in the Union, 
and the great amount of kindly interest 
shown in the subject by our citizens of 
the Atlantic States proves that they ap- 
preciate fully its great importance to the 
whole country. 

From a philanthropic standpoint, 
this question appeals with great force to 
every one who is anxious to do good to- 
wards his fellow men. The settling of 
this land with ten or fifteen millions of 
people will be a noble work. It will, in 
so far as it goes, banish poverty; and it 
must be admitted that poverty is really 
the root of all evil. If we remove even 
acute poverty, the jails and prisons of 
our country could be converted into 
school houses. Man can never show and 
live the good that is in him until the fear 
of starvation for his loved ones and him- 
self is removed frc:n his mind; and until 
every child of God who is born into the 
world is protected from cold and hunger, 
our civilization will not be perfect and 
human happiness upon this earth will be 
far from complete. Equality in the 
possession of this world’s goods can 
never be, but the battle for the necessar- 
ies of life can be made easier than it is 
now, and it is here in this world and in 
the flesh that the unfortunate needs help. 
If we live decent lives, a merciful God 
will take care of us after death. In no 
country are the successful and wealthy 
more anxious to help their less fc7tunate 
brothers than in ours, but the trouble is 
to find a way where the help given will 
bear lasting results. Helping des>rving 
families to settle on these irrigated farms 
where every year insures a crop, and 
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upon which they can raise nearly every- 
thing necesary to supply the wants of 
life, is a work the good and lasting results 
of which will reach down to future gen- 
erations; and this very ownership of 
land is the greatest safeguard for the pro- 
tection and perpetuation of our institu- 
tions. There is no doubt but that we 
can, through a higher and more scientific 
agricultural education, and the resultant 
beautifying of our rural homes and farms, 
the construction of good roads and the 
village community system, with library 
and theatrical attractions, counteract the 
insane and foolish rush to cities. 

We live in a progressive age and in 
the most progressive country that ever 
existed, so far as human liberty and ad- 
vancement are concerned. If we con- 
tinue to be true to our destiny we must 
go forward in the promotion of human 
happiness. The fortunate and the strong 
must help the unfortunate and the weak. 
We must not only live and let live, but 
must live and help others to live. Indi- 
vidual ingratitude, which is sure to be met 
with in life, must not prevent us from 
enjoying the luxury of doing good. Each 
one of us can add his mite to bring 
about such changes in our conditions 
and along peaceful lines as will make it 
easier for every human being to earn 
the necessaries and some of the luxuries 
of life. Our successes in all of the affairs 
of life will not be judged by the great 
fortunes individuals derive from them, 
but by the distributed blessings they will 
confer upon the masses. The discover- 
ies of the hidden powers of nature, of 
new inventions and labor-saving ma- 
chines, intended by the Creator to bene- 
fit humanity, must not be used as a 
medium to keep men from earning their 
bread, as is only too often the case under 
our present system. Conditions which 
will give every one enough to eat will 
not: detract one atom of pleasure from 
the rich; and Iam sure there is no class 
of people more anxious to banish pov- 














DIGGING AN IRRIGATION CANAL 
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Making a deep cut by using hydraulic giants. The force of the water is cutting a way through the hills by which 





erty than the rich and well-to-do persons 
of our country. It is along these lines 
that this irrigation question appeals to 
us the strongest, always assuming it to 
be a wise business proposition, and 


Ay © 


a stream can be conducted to the desert land in the vicinity of Modesto, Cal. 


there can be no doubt it is. ‘The crea- 
tion of millions of new homes for our 
citizens to Jive and enjoy liberty and 
happiness in will be one of the grandest 
undertakings of this remarkable age. 





(See ‘Page 281) 
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Trade’s Plan to Win South America 


By ERNEST H. WALKER 


VER eleven years ago James Gilles- 
pie Blaine began to preach the doc- 
trine of reciprocity and larger export 
trade. The avant-courier of that politi- 
cal departure was he, sufficiently pro- 
phetic to discern that the home market 
propaganda had about fulfilled its mis- 
sion and that a dominant country, burst- 
ing with enormous variety of manufac- 
tures, must soon send its galleons in in- 
creasing numbers across the seas—to 
ports under the tropic of Capricorn and 
to the most distant shores of the Pacific. 
Blaine’s more immediate vision had 
swept the South American Republics. 
His initial motive was to grasp the 
opportunities for longitudinal commerce 
but his general principle was larger 
commerce with all the world. And 
right in the heyday of his career a fellow 
townsman, Minister John L. Stevens, 
raised the stars and stripes over the 
Hawaiian islands. Following the troub- 
lous agitation that culminated in annexa- 
tion a few short years ago, the machinery 
for sugar plantations, the flour, shoes, 
furniture, cotton and woolen cloths, iron, 
steel and paper, paints and india rubber, 
which we sent in the last twelve months 
to those gems of the mid-Pacific returned 
a chorus of jingling guineas, a distribu- 
tion of $20,000,009 in gold to the factor- 
ies of nearly every large city between the 
two oceans. 

The incident of his famous silk hat, 
crushed in an enthusiastic moment by a 
Sweeping gesture upon the table of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, when ad- 
vocating a broader commerce provision 
in the tariff act of 1890 is still vivid to 
the memories of those at the United 


States Capitol during the travail of that 
notable measure. The author of that 
statute was William McKinley, his ad- 
mirer and ally, who promptly accepted 
the amendment which Blaine’s genius 
for constructive statesmanship forced 
upon the Senate. It would seem almost 
providential that little more than five 
years after Blaine had been gathered to 
his fathers this same friend, as chief 
magistrate, should witness a first con- 
quest of the markets of Europe and the 
multiplication of fleets ploughing to- 
wards Australia and the Orient. The 
warehouses of the Atlantic seaboard, of 
the Mississippi Valley and of the North- 
west have been emptied to gorge the 
trans-continental freights rolling through 
the passes of the Rockies and penetrat- 
ing the Great American desert with 
South American and far eastern cargoes. 

However, it is to be said that in South 
America alone of almost all the sections 
of the globe trade expansion has 
not been in the last decade what 
Blaine and those of his faith had ex- 
pected it would be. 

There are signs of our commer- 
cial domination in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. American capital has 
permeated the domains of President 
Diaz with remarkable rapidity in the 
last twenty-four months and some of the 
states, ‘notably Sonora and Chihuahua, 
have been almost summarily ‘‘ American- 
ized.”’ Our ships are trading more than 
ever along both the coasts, plying trom 
New Orleans to Venezuela and from San 
Francisco to Columbia. Last year Mexi- 
co purchased one-half of her foreign pro- 
ducts in the United States, which was an 
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increase of twenty-two per cent over the 
purchases for the previous year, whereas 
three-fourths of the exports from the 
sister Republic came to us, which was an 
increase of 11 per cent. In British 
Honduras and Nicaragua there were 
somewhat similar evidences of the pro- 
gress of our commerce. In all the West 
Indies our acquisition of Porto Rico 
and political control.of Cuba seemed to 
be contagious in its influence on trade. 
Exports and imports of the United 
States in commerce with Haiti and Ja- 
maica jumped enormously and our su- 
premacy in the West Indies is already a 
certainty. 

South of the Isthmus the aggregate 
values of exports and imports with the 
United States have remained almost sta- 
tionary during the last decade, since the 
adjournment of the Pan-American Con- 
gress. Roughly stated the products 
which we now send to South America are 
worth $42,000,000 annually; in 1890 they 
amounted to $34,700,000. Colombia 
takes silver plated ware, cotton goods 
and cotton and sugar machinery; Ecua- 
dor, groceries, hardware, drugs, furni- 
ture, and paper. Tools and hardware 
constitute the bulk of articles we sent 
to Peru. Plows, thrashers, locomotives, 
lamps, steel rails, and cotton goods from 
the United States find a ready market in 
Chili. Bicycles, linen textiles, flour, 
canned goods, shoes and iron articles 
are consumed in Venezuela and the 
Guianas. Uruguay furnishes a market 
for electrical supplies, farming imple- 
ments and hardware, while Brazil with 
its enormous territory consumes a greater 
variety in vehicles, cotton goods, scien- 
tific apparatus, sewing machines, clocks 
and watches and books. The increas- 
ing demand for our goods has been con- 
fined to Argentina, especially in barbed 
wire; to Brazil, where our mill machin- 
ery is popular, and to Ecuador and Peru. 

The barriers to trade in South Ameri- 
ca are greater than theorists might ex- 
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pect. Steamship communication is less 
frequent and less commodious as a rule 


_ between New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 


more and New Orleans and far South 
American ports than it is between these 
ports and trade centres of Europe. 
Spain, the mother country, is actually 
nearer portions of South America than 
is New York, and Spanish merchants 
of late have displayed a keenness to 
share these markets to the South. Few 
American business firms have thus far 
been. willing to cater to the peculiar 
requirements of these Republics. Goods 
are not packed to comply with economy 
in meeting the custom regulations; long 
credits are not given; the make of goods 
is not in compliance with the ideas of 
the consumers. On the contrary the 
German and British traders humor all 
these little eccentricitities of the custom- 
ers and have held the market because our 
people were clearly indifferent to it and 
preferred to crowd out their rivals on 
the continent to Europe. 

The new currents of trade which have 
already set in slightly towards South 
America are, perhaps, more marked on 
the Pacific coast. ‘‘The developments 
of the past two years in consequence of 
our acquisition of the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands,’’ says the last Review 
of the World’s Commerce by the State 
Department, ‘‘have brought another fac- 
tor into prominence in our commercial 
development, which may be potential for 
unlooked for results. The Pacific slope 
is rapidly being converted from a mere 
outpost of trade into a great hive of com- 
merce. Not only San Francisco, but 
Port Townsend, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland are becoming entrepots of Ori- 
ental and South Pacific commerce, and 
San Diego seems likely to be an impor- 
tant factor in the development of trade 
with the west coast of Latin-America. 
The growth of seaborne commerce at 
these points means much for the great 
extent of country tributary to them and 
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promises to work marked changes in the 
industrial condition of the vast region 
west of the Rockies.”’ 

More frequent mails, better cable ser- 
vice, cheaper transportation by water, 
uniformity in customs regulations and 
nomenclature, similar sanitary laws 
would hasten the conquest of these 
friendly countries. Blaine foresaw as 
much years before the Pan-American 
Congress assembled in the City of Wash- 
ington in October, 1889, and the long 
conferences on those and kindred topics 
were not infrequently moulded to his 
will. In nothing was this better exem- 
plified than with the final adoption of a 
plan for the arbitration of differences. 
Mr. Blaine. was not a member of the 
Congress and his election to its office of 
president was entirely honorary. The 
committee on arbitration had sat long 
without reaching any decision. The 
situation seemed hopeless. Senor Don 
Romero, many years minister from 
Mexico to this country, and a member 
of the arbitration committee, was in de- 
spair. At last a plan was agreed upon. 
A draft of the arbitration clause for pres- 
entation to the Congress was handed by 
Mr. William E. Curtis, executive officer 
of the Congress, to Mr. Blaine. He 
went over it with his usual care and scru- 
tiny and the next morning the copy was 
returned to the committee. Mr. Blaine 
had used his pencil freely, as the accom- 
panying cut of a sample page will demon- 
strate. This page was eventually given to 
Mr. Curtis, who prizes it as a valuable 
souvenir. A perusal of the arbitra- 
tion clause which the Congress eventu- 
ally adopted will show that Mr. Blaine’s 
revision was adopted verbatim. 

The commercial conquest of South 
America will not be long delayed. 
Cesar’s legions never marched to more 
certain triumph than awaits the aggres- 
sive efforts of our merchants to exchange 
manufactured products for the raw ma- 
terials that flourish just north and south 


of the Equator. Commercial expansion 
is already the uppermost theme in the 
language of the national congress. It 
seems now but a few months before the 
word of command will be given to tear 
through the hills and forests of Central 
America and even to overturn moun- 
tains that the waters of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific may join ina silvery stream 
and make a water way over which the 
cotton, iron, and steel of the Southern 
states may be quickly floated to the 
Orient. But as sure as the day of the 
completion of the isthmian canal comes 
traffic in increasing quantities will di- 
verge to Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia. 
The vanguard of North Americans al- 
ready occupying those countries will be 
succeeded by multitudes of men, keen 
for trade and for the development of 
large enterprises. That has been the 
recent history of Mexico and Central 
America. It is the manifest destiny of 
all the inhabitable territory below Pan- 
ama. Subsidies for American ships, 
which Congress will make possible when 
political obstacles have been removed, 
will encompass South America with rich 
cargoes. Europe and Asia can not ex- 
haust the capacity of our mills and 
factories. Our engineers and mining 
experts are already the wonder of the 
the Latin-Americans. The enterprise 
and genius of our traders will prove no 
less so. 

The very recent history of our Pacific 
ports is an earnest of what can reason- 
ably be looked for. The exports of 
breadstuffs alone from Puget Sound ports 
is aconspicuous example. Ships clear- 
ing from those ports in 1896 carried 
462,487 barrels of flour, valued at $1,090, - 


“935. Since that time the amount and 


value have constantly increased till last 
year the export was 1,037,583 barrels, 
worth $2,965,746. Great ships have 
been built to accommodate that growing 
traffic and the railroads to the north 
have been straightening tracks, seeking 
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less arduous routes through the moun- 
tains that the locomotives might pull 
heavier loads more swiftly on the way to 
the Pacific. The city of Tacoma, reach- 
ing out industriously for this trade, has 
grown in business importance almost 
beyond the dreams of the boomers of the 
early nineties. The cargoes of wheat 
that went out of the Puget Sound region 
by water last year aggregated 3,566,719 
bushels, figures that are beyond compari- 
son with any previous records. 

San Francisco, also a great export cen- 
tre for the Oriental and Australian trade, 
has waxed in importance, so that the 
transcontinental railroads have been lay- 
ing more direct tracks. Within two 
months the time between New York and 
San Francisco will be reduced by thirteen 
hours. Flour shipments from San 
Francisco have grown wonderfully since 
1898, Even more marvelous is the 
growth of exports of cotton. Up 
to 1894 cotton was practically un- 
known to the cargoes of the ships 
that touched at this metropolis of the Pa- 





*TRONQUILL”’ ON WHIST 


cific coast. The Japanese factories were 
buying their supplies from Europe and 
the shipments were through the Suez 
canal. In later years these factories have 
sent agents to the Southern states and 
they reside here almost constantly, study- 
ing the conditions and watching the 
variations of the market. Overa million 
dollars of Japanese money is exchanged 
annually in Texas and contiguous states 
for this useful staple, which is shipped 
via San Francisco or Puget sound for 
manufacture in the Flowery Kingdom. 
The exports of raw cotton from San 
Francisco have grown from 7,619,107 
pounds in 1895, valued at $534,120,to 
25,414,911 pounds in 1899 and to 17,- 
296,872 pounds in 1900, the latter quan- 
tity worth $1,211,259. 

As much is true of our exports of cot- 
ton cloths, manufactures of petroleum, 
machinery, tools and other products. 
They entered triumphantly into the 
ports of many countries, all the way 
from Japan on the north to the thrifty 
towns and cities of Australia. 


PORES 


“Ironquill” on Whist 


(From “The Rhymes of Ironquill”) 


OUR after hour the cards were fairly shuffled 
And fairly dealt, but still I got no hand; 
The morning came, and with a mind unruffled 
I only said: ‘‘I do not understand.”’ 


Life is a game of whist. 


From unseen sources 


The cards are shuffled and the hands are dealt; 
Blind are our efforts to, control the forces 
That, though unseen, are no less strongly felt. 


I do not like the way the cards are shuffled, 
But yet I iike the game and want to play; 

And through the long, long night will I, unruffled, 
Play what I get until the break of day. 





E. F. Ware 








Where the Isthmus Will Be Pierced 


Re-discovery of the Darien Survey and Recent Advances in Engineering Science 
Practically Settle the Trans-Isthmian Problem. 


AKE down your atlas, turn to a large 

map of the American hemisphere, 
and put your pencil point on the spot 
marked Darien. 

Remember Darien. It is to be the At- 
lantic coast terminus of the Trans- 
Isthmian canal. 

And when the canal is built, it will 
not be called the Panama canal, nor the 
Nicaraguan canal, but the Darien canal. 

The Darien canal will be twenty-six 
miles long, the shortest of the three 
routes proposed. Twenty-three miles of 
this will be a ditch cut through a low, 
level region. The other three miles will 
be a tunnel cut through a rock mountain. 
Darien, now a little fruit port, lies be- 
tween the mountains and the Atlantic. 

The Darien will be what is called a tide- 
water canal; that is, it will have no 
dams nor locks. Ships will navigate it 
as they do the free waters of a strait or 
a river. It will be electrically lighted, 
and supplied with air—the tunnel part 
of it—by means of electric pumps operat- 
ing fans at both ends of the tunnel and 
at the mouths of four shafts which will 
run up through the mountain range to as 
many valleys that lie between the peaks. 

The range’s extreme height at this 
point is but 1200 feet; in the valleys 
the depth of the shafts would run from 
600 to goo feet. The canal will be 400 
feet wide, deep enough to float the larg- 
est ships, and will have a height, in the 
tunnel, of 150 feet, sufficient to admit the 
passage of the tallest masts. , It will cost, 
the engineers estimate, $110,000,000., 

The Darien canal will be built and 
owned by the United States. 

The Panama canal, a derelict, one- 


third done, will never be completed. 

The proposed Nicaraguan canal will 
never be begun. ‘ 

Back of these statements, which are 
here recorded with the utmost confi- 
dence that future developments will 
prove their entire accuracy, is a story 
worth reading. It is a long story, filled 
with names and dates, and might be dry 
reading if we gave you all of it. We 
will try to present the main points and 
personages only, and be brief. 

My version of the story begins with 
Wolfgang von Goethe’s advocacy of a 
Trans-Isthmian canal. Goethe, the one 
German who belongs to all lands and 
all times, foresaw the greatness that the 
future was to develope on the American 
continent. Though he accepted the 
favor of princes, he was at heart a demo- 
crat and knew that the democratic princi- 
ple of government implanted on Ameri- 
can soil was the seed of a power that 
should one day dominate the world. He 
foresaw the rise of great and populous 
nations in the Americas, with a mighty 
commerce. He foresaw, to come to the 
point, the need of a waterway linking the 
Atlantic and the Pacific at the point 
where these oceans lie nearest together. 
He was scoffed at by most of the so- 
called statesmen of his time, but his be- 
lief was not shaken. So much for the 
first great poet whose name will always 
be associated with the Trans-Isthmian 
canal. The second is John Keats, who 
gave the name Darien immortality in 
literature. With a flash of that prophetic 
intuition which now and then leaps from 
the brains of great poets, he put his 
finger upon what was destined to be one 
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of the earth’s chief strategic points in 

the twentieth century: : 

“Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


Keats’ sonnet from which these lines 
were taken has long been acclaimed by 
scholars as the most eloquent in the 
English language. You will readily per- 
ceive its added significance in view of the 
facts stated at the outset of this article. 

Exeunt the poets. 

Enter DeLesseps. DeLesseps built 
the Suez canal, mainly with the savings 
of the thrifty French working people. 
The Suez made him the foremost en- 
gineer in the world. He could not re- 
turn to ordinary tasks after that. He 
must have vast projects in hand. He 
would dig a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama. Again he appealed to his 
countrymen. Their Suez investments 
had not exhausted their savings. They 
had more money for canals. The gold 
poured into the coffers of the Panama 
Canal company in great streams. Four 
hundred millions of it. The difficulties 
encountered by the diggers were enor- 
mous. The ocean of cash in which they 
swam turned their heads. They squan- 
dered money right and left. Then came 
the investigation and the scandal that 
shook the French Republic to its centre. 
Hardly any public man big enough to be 
worth buying by the canal promoters had 
escaped unbought. The springs of canal 
finance dried up. Bankrupt, the Pana- 
ma Canal company quit work. De 
Lesseps went into retirment, a broken 
and disgraced man. The tools of the 


workmen were left to rot and rust where 
the workmen laid them down. Tropical 
forests have grown up on the waste 
mounds that 
Panama. 

The Panama Canal Company, reor- 
ganized, is still in existence. 


line the banks of the 


Its presi- 








WHERE THE ISTHMUS WILL BE PIERCED 


dent, M. Hutin, is now in this country, 
trying to get the United States govern- 
ment to take the derelict off its hands. 
M. Hutin wishes the United States to 
take sixty per cent of the company’s 
stock and complete the canal, the com- 
pany retaining forty percent. M. Hutin 
believes that in this way the stockholders, 
or their heirs or assigns, would in the 
course of time get back the money they 
have put into the canal. American offi- 
cials having the matter in charge are 
said to be disposed to*give $35,000,000 
for what the Panama Canal company has 
to sell. There are excellent reasons for 
believing that the negotiators will come 
together on a price. 

The first reason is that the Panama 
Canal company owns the franchise for 
the Darien canal. 

The second reason is that the United 
States will not permit any other nation 
to build the canal. 

The third reason is that the Panama 
Canal Company’s franchise will lapse 
before it can possibly find private money 
enough to complete the canal. 

If the United States buys the Panama 
Canal Company’s property, this Darien 
franchise is the only portion of that pro- 
perty which it will ever utilize. The for- 
ests will be left undisturbed on the banks 
of De Lesseps’ ditch. 

The Darien canal route is not a new 
discovery. Long before De Lesseps had 
completed his work at Suez, some 
wealthy gentlemen who were leaders in 
the commercial world had become con- 
vinced that money could be made by 
cutting through the Isthmus of Panama. 
They immediately applied to the Colom- 
bian government for a franchise to con- 
struct a great waterway between the two 
oceans. 

Darien was then the most important 
city on the Isthmus, and being situated 
at the narrowest part, was naturally sel- 
ected as the proper place for a surveying 
party to begin operations. Two or three 
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years were spent in the discovery of a 
suitable location, which was not an easy 
matter considering the fact that the At- 
lantic side of the Isthmus is bordered by 
a precipitous mountain range. A site 
was finally selected where the ridge was 
only 1,200 feet high and three miles wide. 
From the western side of the cliffs the 
distance to the Pacific is only twenty- 
three miles. It was further found that 
at this point the entire isthmus is a ledge 
of rock, and it is not to the discredit of 
the people of that time that the project 
was abandoned on account of the enor- 
mous cost of cutting such a channel with 
only the aid of hand drills and blasting 
powder. Even to-day the cutting of a 
great gap of three miles in length through 
a mountain 1,200 feet high would not 
be considered a small undertaking. 
Anyway, the surveys were completed, 
the surveyers dismissed to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, and perhaps none but 
the chief engineer took away either field 
books or blue-prints of what all regarded 
as an insane project. 

With the advent of De Lesseps to the 
isthmus the Colombian government was 
again called upon to grant a new fran- 
chise. The old Darien canal promoters, 
who still believed in their original 
scheme, reminded both the Colombian 
government and De Lesseps that they 
must be dealt with before any new fran- 
chise was granted, with the result that 
the De Lesseps company bought out the 
Darien Canal company franchise. 

The story of the early Panama canal 
operations, the tremendous death rate 
among the employees, the $400,000,000 
of money that was wasted before the final 
crash which broke the heart of one of 
the greatest engineers the world had ever 
produced, is now a matter of history. 
During this time the American engineer, 
Captain Eads, had completed his great 
jetty system at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi river, and astonished the world 
by his proposition to construct a marine 
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railway across Tehauntepec. Whatever 
possibilities his scheme presented were 
quickly defeated by the originators of the 
Nicaragua canal scheme, and _ the 
isthmian ship railway sunk to oblivion 
with the death of its creator. 

The fact that our greatest engin- 
eers have spent years in an en- 
deavor to secure a location free from 
enormously expensive engineering prob- 
lems is sufficient to satisfy the ordinary 
individual that a perfect plan or location 
has not yet been reached. It may not be 
a misstatement to say that this is fully 
realized by the United States govern- 
ment, and to this more than anything 
else is due the delay of governmental 
action in this matter. 

Some time ago, not over a year, an old 
civil engineer who had lived for years in 
out-of-the-way mining places in Chile, 
Peru and Patagonia, reached New York 
on his way to Scotland. Asa youth he 
had known the chief engineer of the 
Darien survey. He had seen his plans, 
but where could they be found? If the 
Panama Canal Company ever had them 
—if they had them still—they were not 
for his eye. The more he thought of it, 
the more was he convinced that modern 
engineering had provided the means for 
rendering the ‘‘solid rock canal?’ the 
most practicable, the most desirable, and 
above all, the cheapest. How could he 
prevent the further progress of the other 
schemes, when the United States govern- 
ment seemed about to decide once and 
for all as between the Nicaraguan and 
Panama routes? With that decision once 
reached, no person on earth could pre- 
vent its construction. 

No time must be wasted. He set out 
to find some one who knew the old 
chief engineer, now long since dead. 
From town to city, from city to plain 
and on to mountain lands and mining 
camps he traced his old acquaintance, 
until at last he reached the house that 
had been the lonely home of the old man 
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for a few years preceding his death. 
Strangers had lived there since, but the 
house was large, they didn’t need all the 
room, and had packed away in the attic 
some boxes and two or three barrels 
which contained clothing, mathematical 
and scientific books, papers, mining 
claims, drawings, and blue-prints; of 
course there was nothing of value, but 
the strangers thought that some time the 
old man’s relatives, if he had any living, 
might learn of where he died and like 
to have “this things. ”’ 

It did not take long to empty the con- 
tents of the barrels on the attic floor and 
make the search. One huge roll of blue- 
prints were spread out, and there were 
the detailed plans and field books of the 
‘‘Darien Canal Survey.”’ 

The happy possessor was not long in 
securing an audience with prominent 
financiers. They listened, and be- 
lieved. These gentlemen promptly pro- 
vided the money to put a small staff of 
engineers in the field to verify the ‘‘old 
survey.’”” In a few months they will 
make their report. If the ‘‘Darien Canal 
Survey’’ is substantially correct—and 
there is no reason for its being otherwise 
—-neither the Panama nor Nicaraguan 
canal projects will command further 
consideration. 

One of the most pleasing features of 
the old prints is found in the profile of 
the mountain range along the Atlantic 
coast. Instead of one range of uniform 
height, there are what might be termed 
five ranges in one. That is, there are 
four deep ravines running lengthwise of 
the ridge. These can be utilized to 
great advantage; not because in cutting 
through them there would be less ma- 
terial to remove, but because shafts can 
there be sunk through which a portion 
of the excavated rock can be hoisted 
from below, giving ten working faces 
in the tunnel construction. 

The $110,000,000 which it is estimated 
the Darien canal will cost, plus the 
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$35,000,000 which is likely to be the 
price paid the Panama Canal Company 
for its Darien franchise, totals $145,000, - 
000. . 

The cost of the proposed Nicaraguan 
canal is estimated at from $200,000,000 
to $270,000,000. 

Estimates of the cost of completing 
the Panama canal run from $110,000,000 
to $200,000, 000. 

The Panama and the Nicaraguan 
routes involve the construction and use 
of huge dams and locks—costly and 
vexatious impediments to shipping. 

The Darien route offers no such im- 
pediments; it is to bea straight stretch 
of free water. 

The Darien route represents a saving 
in the first cost of from $65,000,000 to 
$110,000,000, and a constant saving to 
vessel owners, in locking charges that 
would soon run into the millions. 

The Panamaand Nicaraguan routes lie 
in regions subject to frequent and de- 
structive earthquakes. 

The Darien route does not. The 
region through which it runs has found 
bottom, as an engineer put it. 

The huge and costly stone locks and 
dams, from one to two miles long and 
from 100 to 200 feet high, designed to 
turn aside rivers, that must needs be 
built on either the Panama or the Nic- 
araguan routes, would be subject to fre- 
quent damage and the chance of entire 
ruin by earthquakes, with appalling con- 
sequences to the surrounding country. 

The Darien route is as solid as Gib- 
raltar. The flat rock cut could not be 
injured; neither could the three-mile 
mountain of solid rock be shaken down. 
The Darien route is effectively vaccin- 
ated against earthquakes. 

There is no certainty, owing to the 
complicated character of the engineer- 
ing problems to be met on the Panama 
and the Nicaraguan routes, that the first 
estimates of cost will be found sufficient 
to complete either work. 
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Nothing is more easily calculated with 
accuracy, by modern engineers, than a 
straight rock cut. This is the only prob- 
lem to be solved in building the Darien 
canal. For these reasons it is practically 
a certainty that the estimates of the cost 
of the Darien canal will be more nearly 
accurate than those for the Panama and 
the Nicaraguan routes. : 

The rock cut out of the mountain in 
the route of the Darien canal will not be 
waste. It will be used to build a great 
breakwater, giving Darien a safe harbor. 

The Darien canal, it will be seen, can 
be more easily defended than could a 
canal built upon either of the other 
routes. It would have practically no 
perishable portions which might be 
wrecked by an enemy. No dams or 
locks to be thrown into ruin by big guns. 
Only by filling in could it be made even 
tefiporarily impassable— the remotest 
possible contingency, involving long 
continued control by an enemy’s army. 

Finally, the Darien canal can be built 
in three years, whereas from seven to 
ten years will be needed for the comple- 
tion of the Panama or the construction 
of the Nicaraguan canal. 

In this, as in everything else, the 
Darien route has immense advantages 
over its rivals. When completed it will 
be a perfect piece of natural masonry 
from Atlantic to Pacific. The time is 
ripe for the construction of the canal. 
Yesterday America was the granary of 
the world. To-day it is the world’s 
workshop. Our manufacturers must 
have more and always more foreign mar- 
kets. They must have the shortest and 
cheapest possible freight routes to those 
markets. This means that the Trans-Isth- 
mian canal, hitherto debated as an aca- 
demic problem, has become a vital eco- 
nomic necessity. And that means that it 
will be constructed without much longer 
delay. 

Andrew Carnegie, just home from 
Europe, is quoted as saying: 
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“‘T don’t believe the Nicaraguan canal 
can be worked even if built. Panama is 
workable; but I don’t believe in a canal. 
A double track railroad beats it to death. 
It will render more service. The Mexi- 
cans are building a railroad across Ta 
hauntepec, but a first-class, double track 
road is what is needed. You can un- 
load freight from vessels into fifty-ton 
cars and unload it at the other side at far 
less cost than running I0,000-ton ships 
through a canal, even if no toll is 
charged.”’ ' 

‘‘Then you are hostile to an American 
inter-oceanic canal?’’ was asked. 

‘“‘It is sentiment, not good sense.”’ 

For once Mr. Carnegie is opposed to 
the conviction and the ardent desire of 
the American people. But perhaps 
when he studies the Darien canal route’s 
advantages he may conclude it would be 
better than a railway. 

In that prophetic last address, the late 
President McKinley urged with all his 
earnestness the building of this canal. 
There is no other great public enterprise 
which has so nearly the unanimous sup- 
port of the American people. 

Great Britain having just gracefully 
conceded the American demand that the 
canal be an American canal, to be paid 
for with American money, controlled by 
the United States and defended if need 
by American guns, the last of the more 
serious obstacles which have prevented 
government work on a Trans-Isthmian 
canals disappears. 

What remains is to select a route, 
obtain a franchise from the government 
in whose territory the canal route lies and 
vote the money. 

The benefits to be derived from such a 
canal are manifest to the most superficial 
observer. 

It has been frequently stated in print 
that Great Britain, which does more of 
the world’s carrying trade than any other 
nation, would be greatest gainer. 
True, for the present; but the movement 
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to re-stablish this country’s prestige asa 
leader in the world’s race for maritime 
supremacy will in due time change the 
present status. Lines of fast steamships 
will ply between New York, Boston and 
ether Atlantic coast ports and Australian 
and Asiatic ports, making the shortened 
journey by way of the Darien canal. 
This may interfere, in a degree, with San 
Francisco’s and Seattle’s hope to be- 
come the chief entreports of American 
commerce with the Orient; but the 
nation’s expanding trade with the rest of 
the world will be large enough to insure 
a constant growth at all our ports, whether 
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eastern, western or on the Gulf of Mexico. 

There has been much planning for 
suitable memorials to William McKin- 
ley. I beg to suggest that there could be 
no more appropriate tribute paid to the 
memory of the martyr President than the 
completion of a trans-isthmian canal, 
which in his last public utterance he 
advocated as a project dear to his heart 
and essential to the full success of his 
great program of trade expansion. The 
canal when built should stand as a 
monument to the far-sighted President 
who did more than any other man to 
make its construction necessary. 





American Trade Expansion 


By CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 2 


N a private letter written shortly after 
his return from the Philippines Gen- 
eral Otis said: 


‘We have always been large exporters 
of the natural and agricultural products 
of the country, and must continue to be 
so; but what is matter for surprise is the 
growth in exportation to Europe of our 
manufactured goods to the very markets 
where kindred articles are largely pro- 
duced; also—,but to a somewhat less ex- 
tent—the seizure of other markets here- 
tofore supplied by the large manufactur- 
ing and importing countries of the old 
world where labor and manufacturing 
facilities are supposed to favor cheap 
production. This character of our trade 
will undoubtedly continue to increase 
as information of the novelty, special 
qualities, and excellence of our machin- 
ery and other commodities is dissemi- 
nated; and I do not know of any more 
rosso means to ies | such knowledge 

ome to the people of foreign lands than 
through methods which you recommend. 

‘“*But, while these former avenues of 
trade are diligently improved, advantage 
should be taken of the opportunities 
which our acquisitions in the far East 
present. The Philippines, the Islands 
of Japan and the eastern coast of Asia, 





with their vast populations, invite us to 
open up a trade in agricultural products, 
wearing apparel and labor-saving machin- 
ery, as great and possibly greater, in 
some particulars, than that which we 
have presented to the eastward. The 
commerce of the Pacific is destined to be 
controlled by our country, and our Pacific 
coast, western and even Atlantic states 
should realize as soon as possible the 
great commercial opportunities offered 
them. 

‘Tl look forward to a remarkable de- 
velopment in agricultural and manufac- 
turing enterprises along our Pacific 
slope, to be sustained by the demands of 
Asia and its islands. The Philippines 
themselves will become a fertile field for 
the interchange of commodities; and its 
chief city, Manila, will, I think, in a few 
years become one of the most important 
seaports of the Asiatic coast.”’ 


This is the opinion of a patriotic 
American who has been placed in a most 
favorable position to form an accurate 
judgment on the subject of which he 
speaks. 

Here is the opinion of a man occupy- 
ing an altogether different viewpoint, 
Mr. Frederick A. McKenzie, an English 














writer. In his new book, entitled 
‘*The American Invaders, Their Plans, 
Tactics and Progress,’’ we find such 
momentous facts as these: 

‘‘The real invasion goes on unceasingly 
and without noise or show in 500 indus- 
tries at once. From shaving soap to 
electric motors, and from shirt waists to 
telephones, the American is clearing the 
field. To-day it is literally true that 
Americans are selling their cottons in 
Manchester, pig iron in Lancashire and 
steel in Sheffield. They send oatmeal 
to Scotland, potatoes to Ireland and our 
national beef to England. It only re- 
mains for them to carry coals to New- 
castle.”’ 

Mr. McKenzie’s book gives a very clear 
idea of what American Trade Expansion 
means in the old markets of England and 
General Otis’ letter shows what our pros- 
pects are in the new markets of the far 
East. If Americans can invade England 
with its great manufacturing centres, its 
enormous industrial interests and un- 
limited capital and wrest English trade 
from the Englishman right on his own 
ground, how much greater are our pros- 
pects in the new markets of Asia where 
we have at least an even chance, and, with 
the capital of the Philippines as a seaport, 
something more than an even chance. 

It looks as if General Otis is right in 
saying ‘‘the commerce of the Pacific is 
destined to be controlled by our 
country.”’ 

The markets of Europe, Australia and 
Asia are all comparatively new to Ameri- 
ca, but they are to remain so no longer. 
American inventions, American methods 
of doing business and above all Ameri- 
can energy and determination form a 
combination which is sure to work a 
radical change in the trade and com- 
merce of the world. This is altogether 
as it should be. 

The American people easily adapt 
themselves to almost any circumstances, 
and if the circumstances do not please 
them, they go to work and change the 
circumstances, Other nations seem to 
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be at home only at home. They carry 
with them habits, customs and preju- 
dices that unfit them for taking a large 
and true view of things a§ they really 
exist. They insist upon doing things in 
their own way or not doing them at all 
and the idea that anybody’s else way caw 
be better than theirs, or that it is neces- 
sary to yield something to the force of 
surrounding circumstances never occurs 
to them. The American, on the con- 
trary, is at home anywhere. Wherever 
you drop him he lights upon his feet and 
maintains his equilibrium. In all kinds 
of climates, among all classes of people 
the American proceeds to make himself 
as much at home as if he had been born 
and raised there. He is quick tosee how 
far he can make circumstances bow to 
his wishes and just how much it is neces- 
sary to conform to forces which he cannot 
control. He is quick to understand the 
prejudices of the foreigner and quick to 
grasp his business methods and customs. 
He is quick to take advantage of all 
favorable circumstances and sees clearly 
the line of least resistance. He is will- 
ing to work and does work, but he is not 
willing to do any unnecessary work. He 
makes machinery do the most of the 
work, and his constant study is how to 
decrease the cost of production and in- 
crease the output. He positively refuses 
to travel along in a rut a moment longer 
than he is absolutely certain that that 
particular rut is the best, quickest 
and most economical route. To this 
last characteristic the American owes the 
greatest share of his commercial success. 

Other nations are very fond of doing 
things in the same old way. They have 
a sentimental attachment to by-gone 
methods and out-of-date machinery. 
They dislike to make the slightest 
change in anything. They call this con- 
servatism. The American calls it folly. 
Just the moment that an American manu- 
facturer finds that there is something bet- 
ter than the equipment of his plant he 
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will make junk of thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars worth of machinery, no 
matter whether it be new or old. He 
simply insists upon having the latest, 
most efficient time and _labor-saving 
machinery, no matter what it may cost. 
He will go to any length and incur any 
expense to make his plant the one which 
will turn out the most and best product 
at the least expense and in the shortest 
time. Knowledge of this fact stimulates 
invention. The inventor works hard 
and studies long for the perfection and 
improvement of machinery of all kinds 
because the demand for improvement 
is so strong and insistent. The Ameri- 
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cans are always ready to try anything that 
has the slightest promise in it and if that 
promise is fulfilled they will adopt it 
quickly and put it to work. 

It is the nature of the American to 
expand. He expands at home, never 
satisfied until he attains the largest possi- 
ble degree of success. He is constantly 
reaching out for more trade, more terri- 
tory and more power. What he is at 
home he will certainly be abroad, never 
content to be second in anything and 
never satisfied until] the lion’s share of 
the trade of the world is his. And hav- 
ing secured it, you may depend upon it 
that he will hold it. 





The Cost 


By DALLAS 


HOSE were cruel days, those cold, 

gray days far back in the dawn, 
when the light men had was darkness, 
when they believed in God, but did not 
know him. Gray, cold, cruel days for 
the daughters of men! The wonder is 
that daughters were born to men; that 
they were fair, pure, tender like their 
sisters now. 

How, amid the savagery of the hills of 
Tob, could so beautiful a girl have come 
to womanhood as the daughter of Jeph- 
thah? The child of an outlaw, accus- 
tomed from early girlhood to the shifting 
home of a robber’s tent, to the talk of 
plunder, to the presence of men worse 
because weaker than her father, she had 
grown and had come to flower as the 
blood-root comes to flower. 

Yet the wilderness of Tob was not 
without the songs of the chaffinch and 
linnet, not without the breath of the bal- 
sam and the nodding heads of the anem- 
ones. The tent of Jephthah was not a 
home of disorder and brutality. Free 
and wild as the life of the girl had been, 
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it had not lacked protection and love. 
Jephthah was leader of the outlaws; a 
strong, bold captain, obeyed by his band 
and feared far beyond the wilderness 
borders. 

She was his only daughter, his only 
child, the only thing the hating outlaw 
had to love. Throughout these years 
she had been a spring welling up in the 
desert of his exile. For her sake he had 
made himself master of these mountains, 
had broken across the borders to leave 
his name a terror, his boldness and 
leadership the common talk of Ammon, 
of Gilead and Manasseh; and at last, 
when his tribe was in trouble, when 
Ammon threatened and no Gileadite 
leader could be found and the elders 
who exiled him sent into Tob for him, 
it was for her sake that he listened, that 
he returned to head the people as captain 
and judge of the tribes. 

The robber chief and exile had been 
brought back to rule and judge the land 
west of the frontiers of Ammon to the 
Jordan, from the Salt Seato Dan. He 
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was virtually a king; and his daughter 
shared his honor. It was not a change 
of life for either of them, so much as a 
widening of it--more of the same kind, 
but less savage and solitary and no 
longer in a stranger’s land. 

The new fortune had fallen oppor- 
tunely for the daughter of Jephthah— 
just at the passing of girlhood. Hitherto 
the silent wilderness, the unpeopled 
hills, the restless, perilous life had been 
enough. The wondering, the dreaming, 
the longing—the sweet twilight that falls 
on the evening of girlhood was coming, 
but only its first pain-touch of mystery 
had been felt by her. She was in Gilead, 
in the new, large, wonderful life when 
the dreaming came, when she woke, a 
longing, loving, waiting woman. 

She could only wait, only long. There 
was yet no time, no chance to love; for 
there was war. The King of Ammon 
was advancing along the valleys of Moab 
and had already taken possession of 
Aroer, nearthe Jordan. Allover Gilead 
and Manasseh, even before Jephthah’s 
return from Tob, there had been great 
preparation of arms and men; and now 
the work was pushed day and night. 

Jephthah watched the soldiers drill, 
and the companies form and depart at 
his command, entirely confident of suc- 
cess, yet, for some unknown reason, 
overcast with a nameless dread and 
gloom. It was not he who was spoiling 
for the fight; he was defending, not in- 
vading, and while he had no fear of the 
ill-organized hosts of Ammon, he first 
sought, as a wise judge and a great leader, 
to settle the dispute peaceably. 

Letters passed between him and the 
King of Ammon. He asked why the 
King sought a quarrel, replying to his 
demand for the land lying between the 
Arnon and the Tabbok, in a note of 
great restraint and unanswerable argu- 
ment. But the invader would not listen, 
and Jephthah, having perfected his plans 
while waiting the outcome of the letters, 
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left the camp at Mizpeh to join his forces 
at Ramoth-Gilead on their march toward 
the borders of Ammon. 

His heart was heavy as he kissed his 
beautiful daughter farewell. They were 
used to this parting, it had been a daily 
occurrence in the wilderness days. This 
time, however, the warrior bent and took 
her in his arms; and her head where it 
lay that moment on his breast, left a 
sweet numb pain that he could not forget. 

It wasasign. By the time he reached 
Ramoth-Gilead he knew that the cloud 
over him, that his depression was a por- 
tent of evil. Of his death? He knew 
not, nor’ cared; and dismissed the 
thought. But might it be of defeat? 
Hardly, hardly of defeat, he thought, as 
his splendid army passed out of Ramoth 
in review before him. 

Yet the forces of Ammon were un- 
known. Every chance, every advantage 
lay with the foe, Jephthah knew, except 
the advantage of his own courage, his 
soldiers’ confidence and the help of his 
God. 

Might it be that his God was with- 
drawing from him? 

The spirit of the Lord had been upon 
him; surely now it was not so. The 
army marched on; the two forces were 
approaching; the day of battle was near. 
When at last the black tents of Ammon 
were sighted, thick as fir trees, on a slope 
near Aroer, and when his own tents were 
pitched on the opposite slope of the 
valley, Jephthah, taking his officers, went 
aside among the rocks. 

It was not to reconnoiter. The plan 
of the battle had already been deter- 
mined; the enemy was scattered for half 
a mile along the valley with the line 
weak at every point. While making a 
demonstration at each end the Israelitish 
forces were really to be concentrated at 
the centre to break the line and fight the 
divisions, the body of the troops rushing 
through like a wedge to drive the enemy 
into the valley. Jephthah had seen the 
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chance at once. It could not fail; yet, 
he led his staff back along the slope to a 
rock commanding the whole valley, and, 
in the hush of the evening, in the pres- 
ence of the officers, uncovered his head, 
bowed himself and made a solemn vow 
‘to the Lord, the God of Israel: * 

“If thou wilt deliver the children of 
Ammon into my hand, then it shall be 
that whatosever cometh forth of the 
doors of my house to meet me, when I 
return in peace from the children of 
Ammon, it shall be the Lord’s, and I 
will offer it up for a burnt offering.’’ 

When he slept that night it was with 
the peace of the watching stars. The 
foreboding, the fear, was gone. The 
spirit of the Lord had again come upon 
him. The stars in their courses, as they 
fought against Sisera, would fight against 
the King of Ammon. Confidence and 
eagerness fell like the dew upon the 
waiting camp. 

God had heard the vow; and surely 
he would require the sacrifice, for he 
fought with Jephthah that day. The 
rout of Ammon was complete, the 
slaughter fearful. The march of Jeph- 
thah back along the line of fighting was 
amarch of triumph. The wild stretches 
between the towns were gay with welcom- 
ing crowds; and from all over Gilead 
and Manasseh the people began to pour 
into Mizpeh to receive their judge and 
deliverer. 

Jephthah had not sought his position; 
he had not fought for glory; he was not 
flattered by praise; he was still the rough 
border-chieftain. Yet the sun never 
shone brighter for him than upon this 
homeward march. Notacloud flecked 
his sky. The gloom in which he left 
Mizpeh had changed to light on his 
return; the fear, the pain of his farewell 
had become the keenest joy as he neared 
his house and the welcome of his 
daughter. 

A procession had formed at Mizpeh to 
go out and meet him. The women with 
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timbrels were to salute him first, then turn 
and accompany him in with -dancing 
and song. As Joshua on his return 
from the great victory at Gibeon was met 
by the women of Gilgal singing: 


“Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon 
And thou, moon, in the valley of Ayabon. 
And the sun stood still and the moon stayed, 
Until the nation had avenged themselves 
of their enemies—” 


so they came singing this and other war 
songs from their book jasher, greeting 
their new deliverer. And leading them 
all—as was only fitting—the only child 


of Jephthah. 
He saw her from afar. Her white robe 
floating in the morning breeze and 


shining in the morning light, her fore- 
head wreathed, and wreaths of green in 
her hand, she came; the sweetest, purest, 
fairest triumph of all. The judge, the 
leader, the conqueror was but a father; 
and the father for one moment forgot 
the people, the army, the victory—and the 
vow-—-as he opened his armstoreceive her. 

She had not touched him. Just short 
of his extended arms she stopped, stiff, 
dumb; for the face above her had 
whitened; the lips that had opened to 
speak moved but were silent, the eyes 
stared wild with terror. 

‘‘Father! Father!’’ ‘‘My daughter! 
Oh my daughter,’’ groaned the man, 
catching the fainting girl to his breast. 
‘My child! my child!” they heard him 
cry, as they drew back with silent tim- 
brels leaving father and daughter alone. 

The officers knew and soon the people 
knew. The streets of Mizpeh were 
hushed. Men moved ‘about in sack- 
cloth with ashes upon their heads. 

‘*Father,’?—and her eyes opened. 
‘‘Father,’’ she murmured, laying her fair 
hands upon his bronzed ones and stay- 
ing them from rending his clothes, 
‘‘What have I done? Whatis it? What 
have you done? All is well. It is well, 
tell me.’’ 
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‘““My child, my _ child, 
brought me _ very low,”’ 
rocking in his despair. : 

“Tell me, father.’’ And holding her 
that he might not see her face, he con- 
tinued: 

“T have opened my mouth to the 
Lord. I have vowed and I cannot go 
back. My child! O my child!’’ 

For a moment she could not think, 
could not understand. She heard, she 
knew—a burnt sacrifice to the Lord—but 
the offering? She? Herself? 

It was only for a moment. Then she 
understood. If she faltered that mo- 
ment it was not from fear, not from lack 
of love. It was not faltering. Her soul 
had gone; she could not call it back from 
the future faster. In that instant of 
terrible truth all the soul lived—lived 
for Jephthah all the life of the past; lived 
for the young beautiful girl the far-away 
beautiful future, the unlived life, the life 
she had dreamed. A thousand years 
are but as yesterday to the spirit; life is 
only a moment long to the soul, and a 
moment is life long. 

Her arms were about hisneck. There 
was only tenderness in her voice. 

‘‘Father, you have opened your mouth 
unto the Lord; do unto me according 
to the vow. The Lord has taken ven- 
geance for you upon your enemies. 
You must keep your vow, his sacrifice 
must be burnt,’’ and leaning upon 
his arm, she said: ‘‘Come, let us go 
home.”’ 

A month and yet another month and 
still the streets of Mizpeh were hushed; 
the doors of the house of Jephthah were 
shut; no one entered or left. On a 
rocky hill overlooking the streets of the 
town rose an altar to Yahwe, the God 
of Israel. It could be seen from the 
house of Jephthah. Morning and even- 
ing the smoke of sacrifice had ascended 
toward the skies while the people below 
prayed. But since the return of Jephthah 
no priest had ascended the hill, no 
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smoke had gone up from the altar. 
Morning and evening the people prayed 
and waited for their priest, for their 
sacrifice. 

At last the priest and the sacrifice were 
ready. ‘Two months had passed. When 
Jephthah and his daughter came alone 
into Mizpeh on the day of the return 
from Ammen, she had made one prayer; 
that before he performed the vow he 
would send her with her band of maid- 
ens back to the mountains of Tob—her 
free, wild girlhood home—where she 
might fast and pray and weep aloud in 
the friendly hills. He had sent her 
away. The days were gone, and she 
had come home. 

Now one other prayer she made: that 
they climb the hill alone—father and 
daughter ; and that it be the evening hour. 
She could not die in the morning. Let 
the light be fading, the shadows falling, 
the day dying when he laid her upon the 
altar, when he gave her back to God. 

The soft gloom of evening was spread- 
ing over mountain and valley, was 
falling gently over Mizpeh. It was the 
hour of prayer. Assilent as the shadows, 
the people had gathered at the foot of 
the High Place for worship. They 
waited. Dark against the gray of the day 
loomed the altar, piled with the fagots, 
ready for the burning coal. Slowly 
along the winding path climbed a man 
and a maiden. He was helping her up. 
Slowly and more slowly they ascended. 
The shadows were gathering; it was al- 
most night. 

For a moment the forms were lost to 
the watchers below; then on the edge of 
the height they reappeared, the maiden 
in the arms of the man. Now the man 
and the altar stood alone. 

Was it the glint of a star? the rim of 
the moon above the hill? No—the flash 
of fire! And lurid on the night leaped 
a tongue of flame—the altar fire—that 
writhed athwart the heaven and seared 
the heart of God. 
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By O. P. AUSTIN, 


Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, United States Treasury Department 


HERE and how shall we find a 

market for our rapidly increasing 
manufactures? This is a question which 
urges itself upon us every day. The 
natural products take care of themselves. 
We are the world’s greatest producer of 
wheat and corn and provisions and 
cotton, and while we of course want to 
sell our surplus of all these, we need have 
no anxiety about finding markets for 
them, because they are articles which 
the world must have for its every-day use, 
and the competition is not such as to 
prevent a ready sale of all that we can 
spare. Europe, with its 400,000,000 
mouths to feed and bodies to clothe, must 
have breadstuffs and meats and cotton, 
and our exports of agricultural products 
have grown from $500,000,000 ‘in value 
in 1888 to nearly a billion dollars in 1901, 
without any effort on our part. 

But with manufactures it is different. 
The 400,000,000 active, intelligent peo- 
ple of Europe, who are our best custom- 
ers in agricultural products, are our most 
active competitors in the world’s mar- 
kets for manufactures. . Wherever we 
offer the products of our workshops they 
encounter as rivals the productions of 
our British and German and French 
and Dutch and Belgian friends across 
the water. It is quite natural that it 
should beso. Those countries are com- 
pelled to buy from abroad a large share of 
their foodstuffs and material for manu- 
facturing, and it is natural that they 
should pay for them in manufactured 
goods. Yet this does not prevent us 
from desiring to find also a market for 


our surplus manufactures, and from 
entering into a healthy and honorable 
competition in the world’s markets 
for those articles.. Our workshops can 
produce in eight or nine months all the 
manufactures our people require in a full 
year, and the capacity for production is 
rapidly increasing, and it is therefore 
both natural and proper that we should 
seek an opportunity to dispose of this 
surplus. 


Our Natural Advantages 


We have a greater supply of iron and 
copper and wood and cotton and coal 
for use in manufacturing than has any 
other country of the world; the best ma- 
chinery and the most skillful workmen 
for turning them into the finished pro- 
duct; the best railway system of the 
world to transport them to the water’s 
edge, and a great ocean on either side to 
float'them to the markets of the world. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that we 
should be looking for markets and devis- 
ing methods by which to meet the com- 
petition which we encounter in those 
markets. 

Before we enter upon this discussion 
it is perhaps well to examine the growth 
of our exportations, both as a whole and 
in manufactures alone, and especfally 
to note the relative gain in the latter. 
For this purpose I present the following 
table showing the exports of manufac- 
tures, agricultural products and total 
domestic exports, at quinquennial 
periods since 1880, stating the values in 
millions of dollars: 
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EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES, AGRICULTURAL Patan 
AND ALL DOMESTIC PKODUCTS, FROM 1880 to 1901. 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLaRs.) 


Fiscal Manufac- Agere Total Per Cent. 

Year tures ’roducts Domestic which 
Exports Manufactures 

Form of 
Millions Millions Millions Total 
1880 $102.8 a4 $823 9 12.48 

- 1885 147.2 531.2 726.7 20.2 

1890 151.1 629.8 845.3 17 87 
1895 183.6 553.2 793.4 23 14 
1900 433.9 835.9 1,370.8 31.65 
1901 412.1 * 943.8 1,460. 22 


Another standpoint from which we 
want to examine the question is with 
reference to the parts of the world in 
which the exports show the greatest 
growth. For this purpose I present the 
following table, which shows our total 
exports to Europe, North America, 
South America, Africa, and Asia and 
Oceania, at quinquennial periods, from 
1880 to IgoI. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO THE GRAND 
DIVISIONS, 1880 tu 1901 (AN MILLIONS OF DOLLARs ) 


Fiscal Europe North South Africa Asia and 
Year America America ania 
1880 a iy . $69.4 23.2 $44 $18.5 
1885 768 27.7 3.2 34.2 
1890 683 ; 94.1 38.8 4.6 36.2 
1895 627.9 108 6 33.5 6.4 30.4 
1900 1,040.2 187.6 38 9 19.5 108.3 
1901 =—s-1, 186.5 196.5 44.4 26.5 *104.7 


*Including Hawaii, estimated at $20,000,000. 


Still another question which we must 
determine is what particular kind of 
manufactures are finding the greatest 
sales abroad and what classes show the 
largest growth in exports. To show this 
I have selected twenty articles which 
show the largest exports in 1go1, and 
compared them with the totals in 1891 
and 1896. ‘They form -91.6 per cent of 
the total exports of manufactures in 1got. 


EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLFS OF MANUFACTURE IN 1901 
COMPARED WITH 1891 AND 1896 (IN MILLIUNS OF 
DOLLARS.) 

Articles 
Tron and steel........seeeeceeee $28.9 
Mineral oil, refined............. 
Copper manufactures........-+- 
Leather, and manufactures..... 1 
Cotton manufactures........... 
Agricultural tmplements. As 
Chemicals, drugs, etc. 
Wood, manufactures 0 
Cars and carriages.... 
Paper, and manufactures ses 
Scientific instruments .......... 
Paraffin.......cccccccccesccceses 


1896 
$41.2 
3 


1901 
$117 3 
64.4 
43.3 
28.0 
20,3 
163 
144 
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Sp irits, distilled 
usical instruments 


Clocks and watches.. eee 
Glass and glassware...........- 
(a) Nots' 
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These three simple statements, it 
seems to me, contain much information 
which the average manufacturer should 
have before him in attempting to deter- 
mine where to offer his goods. 

The first table shows that while exports 
of agricultural products have increased 
37.4 per cent since 1880, those of manu- 
factures have quadrupled, even in the 
face of the competition which they have 
encountered from their European rivals. 

The second table shows that while the 
exports to Europe have increased less 
than 60 percent since 1880, and those 
to South America about go per cent, 
those to. North America have increased 
nearly 185 per cent, and those to Africa 
and Oceania about 500 per cent. Na- 
turally, too, manufactures form a much 
larger share of our exports to North 
America, Africa, Asia and Oceania than 
they do in those to manufacturing 
Europe. 

The third table shows the growth of 
the exports of twenty principal classes of 
manufactures since 1891, and includes 
about nine-tenths of the total exports of 
manufactures. Of this list of twenty 
articles, ten are of especial interest to 
the general manufacturer and exporter, 
viz: iron and steel, $117,000,000; leather 
and manufactures, $28,000,000; cotton 
manufactures, $20,000,000; agricultural 
implements, $16,000,000; chemicals, 
$14,000,000; wood manufactures, §$11,- 
000,000, carriages and cars, $8,000,000; 
paper and manufactures, $7,000,000; 
scientific instruments, $7,000,000; and 
manufactures of fibers, $4,000,000. The 
total exports of these ten classes grew 
from $77,000,000 in 1891 to $235,000,000 
in 1901, an increase of about 200 per 
cent in the decade, and formed in 1891 
nearly 60 per cent of the total exports of 
manufactures. 

From these analyses we may conclude 
(1) that the largest percentage of growth 
in total exports is in manufactures; (2) 
that the largest percentage of gains is in 
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the exports to America, Africa and Asia 
and Oceania, where manufactures also 
form a larger share of our total exports 
than of those to Europe, and (3) that 
manufactures of iron and steel, leather, 
cotton, chemicals, wood, paper, fibers, 
cars and carriages, and scientific instru- 
ments are the most important among the 
manufactures exported, (mineral oils 
and copper, which are exclusively in the 
hands of great combinations, being of 
less general interest to manufacturers as 
a whole.) 


Analysis of Gains 

A closer analysis, however, is neces- 
sary to furnish the manufacturer just the 
information he requires. We have seen 
that the greatest percentage of growth in 
the exports is in those to North America, 
Africa, and Asia and Oceania. The 
principal countries in these grand divi- 
sions to which we send our exports are 
Canada, in North America; British 
Africa, in Africa; Australia, in Oceania; 
and Japan, in Asia. Our total exports to 
North America in 1go1 were $196, 500,000, 
of which $108,000,000 went to British 
North America (chiefly Canada); to 
Africa, $26,500,000, of which $22,000,000 
went to British Africa; and to Asia and 
Oceania, exclusive of Hawaii, $85,000,- 
ooo, of which $19,000,000 went to Japan 
and $31,000,000 to Australia making the 
total exports to North America, Africa, 
and Asia and Oceania, $308,000,000, of 
which $108,000,000 went to Canada, 
British Africa, Japan and Australia. 

If we are able, therefore, to analyze 
closely the exports to these four countries, 
(Canada, British Africa, Australia and 
Japan) and to determine the share which 
manufactures form of that total and the 
value of the various classes of manufac- 
tures sent to each, we will arrive at the 
practical information that the manufac- 
turer desires. If we are able to go fur- 
ther and show the value of each of the 
principal maunfactures sent to these four 
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representative countries, respectively, at 
two distinct periods a decade apart, it 
will be of still further advantage. 

The first thing that impresses one in . 
considering the exports to these four 
countries or political divisions is that 
three of the four are British territory, 
where American manufacturers come 
into competition with British manufac- 
turers under the British flag, and carried 
by British vessels, and that in Canada 
the manufactures with which they com- 
pete pay only two-thirds as much tariff as 
is paid upon the same class of goods 
coming from the United States. In 
analyzing our exports to these countries 
it is necessary to take the figures of 1900, 
those of 1901 not being yet sufficiently 
complete to permit this detailed com- 
parison. 

The following table shows the value 
of the exports from the United States to 
Canada, British Africa, Australia and 
Japan in 1890 and 1goo, and from the 
United Kingdom in 1889 and 1899 (the 
1900 figures for the United Kingdom not 
being yet available) : 


From United States From United Kingdom 


1890 1900 1889 1899 
Countries Million dollars Miliions of pounds ster. 
Canada .......302 33.9 83.0 8.1 7.3 
British Africa.... 3.2 16.2 9.7 13.6 
Australia........ 11.2 26.7 22.8 22.5 
ee 5.2 29.9 3.8 79 


A careful examination of the above 
table reveals some remarkable facts. 
While our own exports to Canada have 
in the ten-year period increased nearly 
150 per cent, those of the United King- 
dom to British North America show a 
slight decrease; that while our exports 
to British Africa have increased over 400 
per cent, those of the United Kingdom 
have increased but about 4o per cent; 
that while our exports to Australia have 
increased more than 125 per cent, those 
of the United Kingdom have slightly 
decreased and that while our own ex- 
ports to Japan have increased 475 per 
cent, those of the United Kingdom have 
increased but about roo per cent. 
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With the above evidence of the growth 
in Our Own exports to those four impor- 
tant countries—Canada, British Africa, 
Australia, and Japan—in competition 
with those of the world’s greatest expor- 
ter of manufactures, the United King- 
dom, we may enter upon an analysis of 
our exports to these four countries. To 
do this in the most concise form possi- 
ble, I have prepared tables showing the 
total exports from the United States to 
each of these divisions in 1890 and 1900, 
and the value of each of the principal 
articles exported to those countries in 
each of those years, arranging them in 
the order of magnitude in 1900. An 
examination of these tables shows some 
remarkable facts, and will justify a de- 
tailed study by manufacturers and others 
interested in this subject. To see, for 
instance, that our exports of manufactures 
of iron and steel to Australia have in- 
creased from $663,259, to $2,853,641 in 
the decade 18g0-1900; that those of ma- 
chinery have grown from $487,222 to 
$2,306,866; that manufactures of leather 
as a whole have grown from $320,766 to 
$1,930,324; and of boots and shoes 
alone, from $136 in 1890 to $1,174,497 in 
1900; that paper and manufactures there- 
of have increased from $83,629 to $1,540,- 
306; wire, from $86,736 to $1,300,736; 
and cotton manufactures, from $70,265 
to $622,228—-is, to say the least, ex- 
tremely suggestive to the average manu- 
facturer. Similar studies with reference 
to the growth in our exports to other 
countries are equally suggestive, but 
detailed discussion seems unnecessary. 
The figures speak for themselves. They 
will show to the manufacturers a phe- 
nomenal growth in practically every line 
of our manufactures sent to those 
countries, and, as ‘“‘nothing succeeds 
like success,’’ will suggest to him the 
possibilities which the future offers, not 
only in these four countries, but in every 
country of the world. 

The exports of principal articles from 


the United States to Canada in 1890 and 
Ig00, arranged in the order of magni- 
tude in 1900, were: 




















1890 1900 
Dollars Dollars 
Total Exports. .......cccses 33,944,979 83,009,739 
Iron and steel manufactures,... 903,163 10,105,016 
Coal, bituminous 1,575,958 7,663,715 
Coal, anthracite-. 2,847.678 6,994,598 
Machinery..... 630, 5,224,608 
PN ae eer -» 3,396,511 4,206.6! 
Cotton, unmanufactured....... 2,465,749 3,393,327 
Rails for railways.............. 190,916 2,424,736 
Cotton manufactures,.......... 475 2,321.7 
1,924,517 
1,633,214 
‘ 1,403,464 
Wood manufactures:........... 690,859 1,046,314 
Leaf tODACCO. .cccccccccccecces 1,012,945 902.533 
Fruits seep nuts.. oesceces: Mn 832.703 
MIDEP c00 00005 966,426 765,908 
Fiageoed Eee ree 19, 724 763,318 
India rubber manufacture 222) 106 609,046 
Boots and shoes 49,143 404,562 





The exports of wueinel articles from 
the United States to British Africa, in 
1890 and 1goo, arranged in the order of 
magnitude in 1go0, were: 









1890 1900 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Total Exports............ 3,252,875 16,269,482 
Articles. wae _—- 

Breadstuffs, except flour........ 59,876 2,309,923 
Iron and steel manufactures... 136,643 994,900 
Canned 82,095 982,143 
Flour. 40,896 880,136 
Rum.. 40,896 855,140 
Machiner 169,562 786.658 
Illuminating oil.. -. 459.362 769.853 
Provisions, except! eee 53,818 706.649 
Cc cscontsccccsensesacey 96,422 505.234 
DONG 6s vis axicscaasdcease 862 311,420 
yy, ae arr 147,546 249,080 
Boots and shoes ............... 192 125,146 


The exports of principal articles from 
the United States to Australia in 1890 
and 1goo; arranged in the order of mag- 
nitude in 1900, were: 









1890 1900 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Total Exports............. 11,266, 26,725,702 
Articles. —-— a 
Iron and steel m'fr's, n. e. 8 663,259 2,853,641 
Illuminating oil........... 1,058,992 2) 828,911 
OT 650 bins cinch sisines . 487; 2,306 ,866 
Leather manufactures.......... 320,766 1,930,324 
Tobacco manufactures......... 1,829,708 1,699,582 
2 and manufactures.. - 83,629 1,540,306 
Wabnebndtsidesckonsieesedeh 86,726 1,300,736 
Dosen ae eee 136 1,174,497 

Wood manufactures............ 55,2 889,5: 
ae RUG CATE... ccccceccccs 324,130 871,268 
Chemicals............ Pe 8 632,259 
Cosson i sasnutnctares 70.265 622,228 
Boards 6tC.....cccccsce.ee 803,464 549,040 
Tobacco, unmanufactured...... 322) 496 546,809 


The exports of principal articles from 
the United States to Japan in 1890 and 
1g00, arranged in the order of magni- 
tude in 1900, were: 








1890 1900 

Dollars, Dollars. 
Total Exports............. 5,232,643 29,987 475 
Articles. —_—_ : — 
Cotton unmanufactured........ 85,211 12,712,619 
Illuminating Oil........... .... tee 5.410, 088 
oa sn steel m'f’r’s n.e. s. 108,260 4,398 981 
SAGLeat WA ewe tr kecnchaseee 127,120 1,554.739 
Steel voll TR ERC ROS: od ep a 1,420.675 
Machinery 134,219 1,061 .224 
Sole leathe: 187.855 442,109 

a er -—— ¥ 
Clocks and watches.. 276,868 201.810 
Provisions............ 99,872 188,891 























66 AM afraid something is wrong over 

at McHugh’s. I have not seen a 
trace of life about the house all day and 
there does not seem to be any smoke 
coming from their chimney.’’ 

Rev. Walter Brereton looked up 
from the Christmas sermon he was pre- 
paring. ‘‘I suppose so,’’ he responded 
in a weary, mechanical sort of way. 
‘There is something wrong over there 
all the time—and will be just so long as 
McHugh spends all his money down at 
Dunlevy’s and leaves his wife and chil- 
dren to starve and freeze.’’ 

Wheeling around in his chair, he 
looked across the ravine to the straggling 
bunch of hovels. Down between them 
and the parsonage lay the one street of 
the wretched coal-mining town. This 
alleged street began as a cow-path up in 
the hills and ended in a straggling, ir- 
regular manner in the river; a blacksmith 
shop, two saloons and the coal sheds 
were located at its lower end. What life 
there was in the place coursed through 
this crooked artery. Farther up in the 
hills the grimy hood of the coal-shaft 
loomed up among the trees, and, scat- 
tered over the valley and hillsides, were 
the shanties of the miners. A Roman 
Catholic church and school and the tiny 
Methodist chapel, which also did service 
as a school-house, made up the list of 
Burridge’s claims to be classed as a town. 

It was the day before Christmas and 


OW THE lorp 


ROVIDED 


By EDWARD F. YOUNGER 


a charitable mantle of snow covered the 
physical meanness of the town, but 
added nothing to the comfort of the in- 
habitants. Burridge fared better when 
it could sleep out of doors and forage 
through the rich farms just over the hills. 

Mrs. Brereton again applied her apron 
to the misty window and peered across 
at the McHugh cabin. ‘Perhaps you 
might better look in on them this even- 
ing, Walter dear. It is growing bitterly 
cold and they are probably suffering for 
fuel or food—-although I do not know 
how we can help them much in either 
event—still, you will go, Walter?’’ 

‘“‘Yes, Mary. There is no use putting 
any more work on this sermon. I dare 
say there will not be a dozen persons 
out to hear it to-morrow. It is too cold 
for the farmers to drive in, and as for the 
people here—what they most need is a 
minister who can chop wood and com- 
pound medicines.”’ 

‘*There, Walter, do not give way to 
pessimism. You are doing the very best 
with the means at your command. I 
know it seems as though you are wasting 
your time and talents here, but the Con- 
ference has allotted us this field and we 
must till the soil, no matter how barren. 
It will all come right in the end.”’ 

‘‘That’s it, Mary. Had it not been 
for your encouragement I should have 
given over this assignment two years ago. 
Personally, I do not mind it so much. 








HOW THE LORD PROVIDED 


My heart is in the work and it does not 
matter so much where the work is cut 
out, but it makes me bitter at times when 
I think of you buried in these desolate 
hills, among these people—’’ 

‘*There, there, Walter, dear—it is true 
we cannot do much with some of the 
people here; I mean the men, for they 
are hopeless drunkards; but we can do 
much and have done much for these 
poor women and children. The Master 
says: ‘Inasmuch as ye do it unto the 
least of these’’—and God knows there is 
need of workers here.”’ 

‘*Mary, it is a pity you are not a man. 
You would be a presiding elder by this 
time and a bishop in ten years.””_~ 

‘‘Well, since I am only the wife of an 
assigned preacher, and neither of those 
positions is open to me, I must help 
my husband to attain them. Now finish 
your sermon while I prepare supper and 
then you can trudge across the ravine 
and see if there is anything we can do 
for our neighbors.’’ 

Repeated donations to the unfortunate 
of the community had depleted the 
larder of the parsonage, but there was 
always something to divide. When 
Rev. Walter Brereton kissed his wife and 
started out in the frosty night, his pockets 
were bulging with glasses of jelly and 
some heavy white woolen stockings his 
mother had knitted for him during his 
college days, and he now resurrected from 
a trunk wherein they had reposed for 
many years. As he picked his way 
across the treacherous foot-bridges and 
up the hillside the preacher, for the first 
time in his life, wished for unlimited 
supplies of money; not for his own 
needs, they were simple and reasonably 
well met; but that he might lift his peo- 
ple out of the mire of poverty, give them 
clean homes, plenty of food, abundant 
clothing and opportunities of education. 
He pictured what he would do with even 
a small amount of money. First, as be- 
fitting the season, there should be a 
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Christmas tree for the poor children of 
the community—little savages who had 
never seen a Christmas tree—and he 
would give a great dinner and load the 
tree with useful presents. And he would 
do many other things. Instead of being 
the haunt of brawling men, on strike and 
out of work half the time; of gaunt, des- 
pairing women and wizened children, 
Burridge would become the abiding 
place of happy people—but he did not 
have even the small amount of money, 
and the dream was speedily dispelled 
when he reached the McHugh cabin. 
There he found a sick woman and two 
feverish children. There was no fire, no 
light, and the contrast between the cheer- 
less hovel and the cozy parsonage he had 






“Spends all bis money 
down at Dunlevy’s”’ 


just quitted struck 
pain to the heart of 
the minister. 
While he was 
building a fire, the 
whining voice of the 
woman repeated the 
same old story with dull monotony. 
Denny McHugh had been too busy to 
chop any wood, or, in fact, to come 
home during the day. She, herself, had 
not felt competent to clamber down the 
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hill to buy any matches or food, and the 
children were not well enough to be left 
alone. 

How well the preacher knew the value 
of these statements. He knew that 
Denny had been drunk for several days 
and that the family did not have credit 
at the company store for even so small a 
commodity as a box of matches. How- 
ever, he listened patiently, hunted 
around until he found the ax, and, at- 
tacking a prostrate tree near the cabin, he 
speedily had enough wood chopped to 
keep the fire going for the night. Then 
he prayed with them, pleading with his 
Master not to overlook these suffering 
and neglected ones when all the world 
was rejoicing over the birth of the Son. 

It was late when he started home, but 
he felt that his time had not been wasted. 
The thought that he had brought even 
such small cheer to desolate hearts 
buoyed him up. Guiding himself down 


the slippery footpath, he came to the 
street and brought up suddenly face to 


face with two of the miners. Both were 
intoxicated and one was carrying an im- 
mense turkey. The preacher recognized 
them instantly and rightly surmised that 
they had won the turkey at a raffle in 
Dunlevy’s saloon and were on their way 
to sell it to his rival. Dunlevy had 
bought the largest turkey in the county 
and the Christmas eve raffle had been the 
absorbing topic in Burridge ever since 
the turkey had been displayed in the 
saloon window. 

“Good evening. Fine Christmas 
weather we are having.” 

The men stopped at the salutation and 
leered at the minister. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?’’ sneered ‘‘Nosey’”’ 
McHugh. ‘‘Well, if you say it’s fine 
weather, it ain’t. See!’’ 

Brereton saw that they were ripe for 
trouble. He essayed to push by and 
continue his journey homeward, but they 
blocked his path. ‘Kindly permit me 
to pass, men.”’ 


HOW THE LORD PROVIDED 


**Not so fast, not so fast, me chicken 
wait till we’re troo wit’ you.”’ 

‘*Please stand aside and let me pass on 
you have no right to stop me unless you 
have something to say.”’ 

“Right, right! did ye say?’’ roarec 
McHugh’s companion, who reveled in 
the title of ‘‘ Bill-the-Piker.’’ ‘‘Well, me 
little man, we makes our own rights 
here, d’ye understand ?”’ 

McHugh flung down the turkey and 
strode closer to the preacher. ‘‘An’ I 
have a little matter f’r to settle wit’ youse, 
now that we’re out here wit’ no wan f’r 
to interfere. I take it ye’ve been up to 
me shanty?”’ 

**T have.”’ 

**Ye’ll not go there anny more, wit’ 
ye’re palaverin’ about religion and eddi- 
cation, makin’ me old woman and th’ 
childer dissatisfied. I’ll give ’em all 
the religion and eddication they need. 
Ye’ve bred discontent up there long 
enough, learnin’ me childer that its 
wrong f’r to drink good red liquor—ye 
snivelin’ w’ite faced omadhaun!’’ 

“Stand aside, McHugh, and let me 
pass. I’ll have no angry words with 
you.”’ 

‘*Well, damn ye, ye’ll have somethin’ 
else,’’ roared McHugh, who had worked 
himself into a rage, ‘‘ye’ll have this,’’ 
and he struck the preacher a cruel blow 
in the face. 

The minister drew himself up against 
the fence and faced his burly tormentors. 
The blood was trickling from the cut in 
his forehead, but his muscles were hard- 
ening and there was a dangerous gleam 
in his deep-set eyes. There swept over 
him a torrent of anger. It came back to 
him in a flash-——those three years of pa- 
tient labor among these people — toil 
repaid with curses; memories of insults 
heaped upon the unresisting heads of his 
wife and himself; ribald songs shouted 
at his windows by drunken miners on 
their way up the hill; of stones hurled 
through the chapel windows by young 














savages, encouraged to deeds of devil- 
ment by their elders; memories of 
miserable hovels, of sickly women, of 
starving children. Back of it all there 
arese, vividly, a memory of his coilege 
days, when, set upon by a party of roy- 
sterers from the law-class, he had struck 
out right lustily and dispersed his assail- 
ants. He felt his gorge rising and there 
was fierce heat at the roots of his hair. 

‘‘A-a-h, ye little whipper-snapper, I 
t’ink I’ll hand ye another wan f’r ye’re 
Christmas prisint,”’ said McHugh. 

‘Soak ’im, soak ’im proper, Denny!”’ 
urged Bill the Piker, as they closed in 
for the fray. Truly, this was to be royal 
sport—and they were two to one. 

But something happened that caused 
a radical change in the plans of the pair 
of amiable ruffians. The pale man lean- 
ing against the fence suddenly seemed to 
grow to enormous height. ‘Tossing the 
blood-matted hair from his eyes that he 
might better judge the distance, he 
parried the vicious drive of McHugh and 
planted a straight agm blow plump in 
the face of that individual, tumbling him 
headlong intoa snow bank. A swinging 
clip under the ear of the Piker sent him 
sprawling upon his malodorous com- 
panion. 

Up they came, bellowing with rage, but 
the cyclone had not yet passed. Ham- 
mer and tongs, tooth and toe-nail, the 
wiry preacher fell upon them, striking, 
kicking and butting. Rough and tumble 
fighting was right in their line, but here 
was a new proposition. Their training 
had been confined to men of their own 
class, rendered slow of judgment and 
action by years of dissipation. Here was 
an adversary who fought with his eyes 
open and his mouth closed. The battle 
was fast and furious. It was science 
and brains and right against brawn, and 
speedily ended as all such battles must. 

McHugh was the first to capitulate. 
Dazed and bewildered, aching from the 
rapid-fire blows and kicks, he finally 
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gathered himself up and lumbered away, 
falling down two or three times and run- 
ning head-on against a tree, an encounter 














“Gaunt, despairing women and wizened children” 


which still further marred his ugly fea- 
tures. Bill-the-Piker received a long 
overhand blow directly between the eyes, 
which took all the fight out of him. As 
soon as he could regain his scattered 
senses, he crawled and ran, whining and 
cursing, down the hill. 

Rev. Walter Brereton leaned back 
against the fence, panting, trembling 
and perspiring. He had not come out 
of the fray unscathed, but he was the 
victor. His taut muscles relaxed as he 
realized what he had done. All the 
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anger had departed from him. Again 
he was the meek and patient follower of 
the lowly Nazarene. Down on his knees 
in the snow, he implored Divine forgiv- 
ness for having given way toanger. The 
pardon must have been instantaneous, 
for there came a warm radiance around 
his heart. As he arose and brushed the 
snow from his torn clothing, he was 
startled to notice a short, pudgy man 
observing him with a quizzical smile. 
The stranger had approached while he 
was praying. 

“Ye did just right,’’ said the short 
man. ‘‘Upon me sowl ye did right. I 
only saw the finish, but it was a beautiful 
fight ye put up an’ I had the satisfaction 
of a lively whack at the rascals with me 
staff as they ran by me.”’ 

‘Ah, Father Lavin, I thank you. 
They had me cornered up here and I—I 
had to make a demonstration.”’ 

‘*And aright fine one ye made. What’s 
this?—ye’ve knocked the senses out of 
this one entirely’’— Father Lavin was 
poking at the turkey with his staff. 
Then he stooped and lifted the prostrate 
body. As he held it aloft and surveyed 
its majestic proportions his rotund face 
was wreathed in smiles. 

“It’s a fine bird; a magnificent bird, 
Mr. Brereton.”’ 

“Ves, McHugh was carrying it when 
I met them. He must have forgotten it 
when he departed.”’ 

‘‘He seemed to be in a hurry. ’Tis 
likely he left it as a token of respect to 
the power of ye’re goodrightarm. He’s 
very appreciative, is McHugh.”’ 

Father Lavin laid the turkey in the 
snow and stepped up to Brereton. 
“‘Give me ye’re hand, man, God bless 
ye. I know what ye’re doin’ up there 
on the hill this night and manny other 
nights; dividing ye’re little store with 
people who have no claims on ye.” 
Laying one hand upon Brereton’s shoul- 
der he raised the other aloft, impress- 
ively. ‘‘Ye’re doin’ His work an’ He’ll 
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reward ye in good time.’’ Tears stood 
in the eyes of both men as they clasped’ 
hands, forming a compact that was never 
broken during their lives. 

‘*What shall I do with this turkey?”’ 
asked Brereton, as they prepared to 
depart. 

“I make that bold to suggest that ye 
take it home. It’ll come in handy the 
morrow.’”’ 

“‘Oh, but it’s not mine!’’ 

*‘Oh, but it is! It’s the spoils of war. 
Ye won ye’re battle fairly and ye’re 
entitled to the spoils. Ye must take it, 
man.”’ 

‘*What a pity McHugh did not take it 
home to his hungry family’’—a bright 
idea seemed to come to the preacher— 
**T believe I’ll take your advice and have 
them over to help eat it to-morrow.”’ 

‘Capital! ye’re comin’ to ye’re senses, 
man.”’ 

“‘T had just been wishing I had the 
means to give a dinner to these poor 
people, when these men set upon me.”’ 

‘*An’ every wish _is a prayer, an’ God 
heard ye’re prayer.: Here’s the turkey. 
He made ye fight for it, but it is certainly 
a superior fowl. Take it home, man. 
I have not much in me own house, but 
with ye’re permission I may send over 
a few things to go with it an’ invite meself 
over to dine with ye an’ ye’re excellent 
wife to-morrow.”’ 

‘*By all means do you come, Father 
Lavin. I intend telling Mrs. Brereton 
just how I came by this turkey and if 
there is any felony, you helped compound 
it and must bear your share of the pun- 
ishment.”’ 

“All right; an’ I’ll have me share of 
the turkey. Now, on ine way across, the 
morrow, I’ll stop in and get Mrs. Mc- 
Hugh and the childer. I suppose ye 
know of some others—there’s plenty of 
them hereabouts.”’ 

The two divines made up a list of 
guests for their dinner party and then 
departed, one climbing the hill carrying 
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And the Christmas dinner! 





the turkey and the other waddling down 
the valley whistling like a schoolboy. 
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‘it she found everything necessary to 
make upa splendid feast. Directly after 
the morning service Rev. Brereton began 
gathering in his guests. When Father 
Lavin arrived with Mrs. McHugh and 
her children, the parsonage was crowded. 

When all were seated around the im- 
provised table, Brereton arose and asked 
Father Lavin to invoke the Divine bless- 
ing upon the feast, which he did in the 
formal manner and then continued: 


WHERE THE CHILDREN USED TO PLAY 


‘‘The Lord said: ‘Feed.my lambs’ an’ 
He has shown ye the way to feed some. 
of them. An’ nowchilder, I know ye’re 
famishin’, but I want to call ye’re atten- 
tion to the beautiful motto hangin’ there 
on the wall; it says: ‘The Lord helps 
them that help themselves.’ It was by 
followin’ that motto that the Riverind 
Mr. Brereton was able f’r to provide ye 
all with this iligant feast. Will ye pro- 
ceed to carve the bird, Mr. Brereton.’’ 





Where the Children Used to Play 


(From “Riley Farm Rhymes”) 


Ta old farm-home is Mother’s yet and mine, 
And filled it is with plenty and to spare.— 
But we are lonely here in life’s decline, 
Though fortune smiles around us everywhere: 
We look across the gold 
Of the harvests, as of old— 
The corn, the fragrant clover, and the hay; 
But most we turn our 
As with eyes of other days 
To the orchard where our children used to play. 


O from our life's full measure 
And rich hoard of worldly treasure 
We often turn our weary eyes away, 
And hand in hand we wander 
Down the old path winding yonder 
To the orchard where the children used to play. 


aze, 


Our sloping pasture lands are filled with herds; 
The barn and granary bins are bulging o’er; 
The grove’s a paradise of singing birds— 
The woodland brook leaps laughing by the door; 
Yet lonely, lonely still, 
Let us prosper as we will, 
Our old hearts seem so empty everyway— 
We can only through a mist 
See the faces we have kissed 
In the orchard where the children used to play. 


O from our life's full measure 
And rich hoard of worldly treasure 
We often turn our weary eyes away, 
And hand in hand we wander 
Down the old path winding yonder 
To the orchard where the children used to play. 


James Whitcomb Riley 














American Manufacturers, the Subsidy 


Bill and the Isthmian Canal 


By CAPTAIN ARTHUR M:GRAY, 


A Boston Export Agent 


F merchants and manufacturers who 

read this article will be good enough 
to bear in mind that the writer bases his 
conclusions throughout upon two pre- 
sum ptions— 

First, that American manufactured 
products have the preference in all east- 
ern countries; ; 

Second, that all American manufac- 
turers desire an export trade—then a 
better understanding will be established 
from the outset. It is not claimed that 
either of these presumptions is without 
exceptions but the exceptions are rare. 

American export trade to European 
countries is of such long standing and so 
well developed that it can take care of 
itself, but in the far East a different 
situation is confronted. Our exports to 
European countries are limited as to 
variety. In the far East there is a de- 
mand for almost everything but heavy 
clothing. 

England and Germany, as the great 
‘‘European manufacturers’’ are now the 
keenest rivals in supplying this immense 
demand for modern manufactures, 
brought about by a higher civilization of 
the hosts of India, China, and the Pacific 
Archipelago, as well as the ever-increas- 
ing white population of the whole East- 
ern world. By subsidizing steamships, 
England enabled her ship owners to 
carry the goods of her manufacturers at 
low freight rates, and yet make good 
paying voyages, whether full cargoes 
were shipped or not. As this trade grew 

-and less difficulty was experienced in 
securing good cargoes on both the out- 





ward and return trips, large ships were 
added to the service, larger subsidies 
were paid and speeds were greatly in- 
creased, which brought the Orient several 
weeks nearer England than theretofore. 

The German Emperor studied the 
Eastern trade problems and saw an op- 
portunity of stimulating German manu- 
factures to meet thisdemand. He built 
fast steamers, subsidized them heavily, 
and at one dash divided the entire East- 
ern trade almost equally with Great 
Britain. Now, as American manufac- 
turers reach out for a portion of this 
trade—a trade that invites them to reach 
for it—they find that the question of sell- 
ing to these countries is the smallest of 
the difficulties to be met, for the East- 
ern merchant is just as much alive in 
matters of delivery and payment as our 
shrewdest traders at home. 

English and German goods go forward 
by fast subsidized steamers, which are 
only fast because they are subsidized. 
American goods are shipped by slow 
tramp vessels, and pay higher freight 
rates, by about $2 per ton, than English 
or German goods. For instance, the 
present rate of freight from New York 
to Liverpool is $2 per ton, and the 
rate from Liverpool to Sydney, N.S. W., 
is $5.25; but on through bills of lading 
from New York to Sydney via Liverpool 
the rate is $6.75. The tramp steamers 
sailing direct from New York—and prac- 
tically all of these fly foreign flags—make 
their Australian freight rate $6.75 per 
ton to correspond with the through rate 
via Liverpool; therefore, no advantage 





















is secured in shipping by this direct ser- 
vice; but while fast boats would carry 
the goods across the Atlantic and still 
other fast boats take them to the East, 
the question of trans-shipment at a for- 
eign port must be considered; and 
unless close connections are made at 
Liverpool with steamers for the East 
there is from one to three weeks delay at 
that port; consequently American manu- 
facturers are handicapped to the extent of 
$2 per ton on freight and from two to 
three weeks longer in delivery, and as 
time of delivery must always bear a close 
relationship to time of payment, the 
English and German manufacturers who 
cater to Oriental trade average better 
terms of settlement by thirty to sixty 
days, than do their American com- 
petitors. 

The long railway haul from the middle 
west to either coast has also a most im- 
portant bearing on the price of goods 
manufactured for export. In neither 
Germany nor England is a long railway 
haul possible, for neither country is large 
enough to admit of this. 

The comparative status of exporters 
in the three “world manufacturing”’ 
countries toward far Eastern trade may 
be summed up as follows: 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY— 
Short railway haul at home. Fast steam- 
ers. High subsidies. Geographical ad- 
vantage. Quick delivery to remote points. 
Maximum time payment after delivery. 

AMERICA—Long ratlway haul. Slow 
steamers. No subsidy. Geographical 
disadvantage. Uncertain delivery. Mint- 
mum time payments. 


To offset all these disadvantages the 
American manufacturer is dependent 
upon two contingencies, viz., skilled 
labor and superior machinery, and these 
are not to be depended upon perma- 


nently. Both may be duplicated in 
other lands. 
The American manufacturer — the 
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greatest employer of labor and the best 
wage payer in the world—has no right 


to labor under such disadvantages. On 
the other hand the majority of manufac- 
turers do not realize that they are not on 
an equal footing with foreign producers. 
Discussions of the ship subsidy bill in 
congress and the senate have been con- 
fined on the one side, to portraying ‘‘the 
restoration of the American flag upon 
the seas,’’ and on the other to acry of 
“srab for the coast ship-owners.”’ 
Neither deals with the true question— 
the question which interests every manu- 
facturer and every workman in this 
country, i. e., the disposition of our over- 
production, without which our commer- 
cial growth must stop. Some years ago 
Germany reached this point, but she had 
no foreign markets until she built ships, 
and she had no fast ships until she sub- 
sidized them. To-day she has the fastest 
fleet of steamers in the world, and by 
means of these alone is enabled to land 
25,000 armed men in any part of the 
Eastern world in less time than could 
England and America combined. 

Next in importance to the ships them- 
selves, the comparative cost of transport- 
ing goods is the chief factor, other con- 
ditions being equal. From Liverpool 
to Sydney, N. S. W., via Suez, the dis- 
tance is 12,135 miles, from Hamburg it 
is 12,527 miles and from New York via 
Suez 14,565 miles. From New York to 
Sydney via Panama the distance is only 
9,480 miles, which brings us 4,725 miles 
nearer Sydney than at present, and 2,300 
miles nearer than England or Germany 
ever can be. 

Once a Trans-Isthmian canal is com- 
pleted, freight charges from our Atlantic 
seaboard will naturally drop to the mini- 
mum. Oncea ship subsidy bill is passed, 
fast ships will carry our goods, and we 
can deliver them quicker than any othe! 
countries can deliver theirs. These tw 
considerations are of the utmost impor- 
tance, but they are greatly enhanced by 











the fact, that with these fulfilled the 
American manufacturer will be enabled 
to quote more acceptable terms of settle- 
ment to the far Eastern merchant than 
at present, without increasing the run- 
ning time of drafts. For example:— 
Under present conditions a manufac- 
turer in the middle West ships an order 
of goods to Melbourne, Australia, draft 
being made at ninety days date, which 
is about as good terms as any manufac- 
turer can give, especially when extreme 
discounts are necessary to securing the 
order at all. Then there is the long rail- 
way haul to Atlantic shipping ports, ir- 
regular steamship sailings, and from 
three to ten or twelve days are lost before 
the goods actually leave New York; 


about sixty days more to Brisbane, two. 


days more to Sydney, and four more to 
Melbourne, with at least one day’s delay 
at each port. Finally, the goods reach 
destination in from eighty-five to one 
hundred days from date of shipment. 
The draft is now due, or has been paid. 
In our domestic trade, if merchants were 
obliged to pay drafts in advance of de- 
livery of goods, there would be a great 
falling off in the number of merchants. 

We will now suppose this shipment to 
be made after a subsidy law and the Isth- 
mian canal are in operation. Regular 
sailings would be made, consequently 
goods would be shipped and draft 
made at latest possible date to insure 
connections at the seaboard, and in 
twefty-five days more, or thirty days in 
all, the goods would be delivered at Me]- 
bourne. 

This means that if the manufacturers 
made draft at sixty days they would be 
paid thirty days earlier than under pres- 
ent conditions, while the Melbourne 
merchant would have his goods on sale 
for thirty days before maturity of draft. 
I need scarcely ask which of these is the 
better financial proposition, or which 
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condition is best calculated to stimulate 
trade. Thus, it will be seen that the 
power of quick delivery cuts more ways 
than one. Barren markets cannot exist, 
and fluctuations in prices must reach the 
minimum under these conditions, while 
the advantage in financing is apparent 
beyond any question. 

There is not a single manufacturer or 
factory hand in America to-day who will 
oppose the Ship Subsidy bill or a Trans- 
Isthmian canal, once he has sifted the 
real import of these questions. 


TO SUM UP:— 

First—We want all the export trade 
possible in order to give constant employ- 
ment to our largely increasing population. 

Second— To do this we must compete with 
England and Germany. 

Third—For healthy competition we re- 
quire the best facilities for quick delivery. 

Fourth — Quick delivery is dependent 
upon fast ships and the shortest route. 

Fifth — Fast ships without a subsidy 
cannot compete with fast ships that are 
subsidized, and the only means of shorten- 
ing our route to the East ts by a Trans- 
Isthmian canal. 


These two go hand in hand with every 
factory in America and become an in- 
tegral part of the machinery of each. It 
will take three years to organize a steam- 
ship company, design first-class ships 
and open a far Eastern service. It will 
take but three years to complete a canal 
at Darien. 

The whole nation is back of the con- 
gress, the senate and the administration 
that will take definite action in these 
matters. With this settled, new steam- 
ship companies with millions of capital 
would spring into existence, and every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States would benefit by the new com- 
mercial developments that would cer- 
tainly follow in every part of the land. 








E stepped feebly from the train at 

the little way station in northwest 
Kansas and looked with tear-dimmed 
eyes along the village street that fronted 
the railroad track. One or two farmers’ 
wagons, white with dust, were drawn up 
in front of the grocery and the only other 
human being in sight lay sprawled across 
a pile of wheels in the lane beside the 
blacksmith’s shop. 

His valise told his name; his appear- 
ance indicated the rest. Twenty-five 
years old; hollow-cheeked; the frame of 
a well built man and the peaked face of 
a child, with the yellow brand of tropical 
malaria on his forehead and its fiat in 
his slow, dragging steps. A uniform of 
faded khaki set the seal to his identity. 
A farmer’s boy this, drawn from the plow 
in patriotic response to the call for vol- 
unteers in the Philippines, and, after 
that, an invalided wreck, sent back to his 
people and his home to drift the balance 
of his life away in the dark shadows of 
despair. 

The young fellow remembered very 
well the beautiful morning barely a year 
and a half before when he left that same 
wayside station for the recruiting office 
at Leavenworth. All the village had 
turned out to bid him good-bye and over 
the little shack that served as a depot 
they had hung a bright new flag in his 
honor. His old mother and father were 
the last to wish him Godspeed. It all 


came into his mind again—the tears 
streaming down their wrinkled cheeks, 
the hug of love, the mother’s whispered 
benediction and the final cheer from 
all the neighbors who had known him 
from his childhood. 

And now? 


The passions that stir 


The Home Coming of a Derelict 


By JOHN R. RATHOM 


men’s hearts into war had caught him in 
their embrace and flung him back to his 
native village, bereft of strength, youth, 
hope, ambition. 

That night the three, reunited, sat on 
the porch of the old farmhouse after the 
first greetings were over. None of them 
spoke. In the heart throbbings of a 
great people, the blare of bands and the 
trooping of the colors it had seemed so 
easy to offer up a son on the altar of 
patriotism. But here, with nothing but 
the black future stretching down through 
the years, no thought of country or of 
valor might drive the dumb agony away. 
The three were not alone on the porch 
that night, for visions stalked between 
them. 

One dwelt in the mind of the father 
and would not be banished. The old 
man saw, first of all, a little child and 
in rapid succession there passed before 
his bewildered vision the sturdy lad, the 
cheery schoolboy, the manly young 
farmer, and then the bent figure 
beside him. 

His mother, rocking in her armchair 
and stifling the sobs, remembered the 
little baby and the peaceful happiness 
and joy of her motherhood over its 
coming. And then in the years of 
watchful care afterwards what hopes had 
filled her soul, what visions down the 
path of time of a sweet daughter brought 
home for her blessing and grandchildren 
trooping about her knees, filling her de- 
clining years with happiness! 

Dead sea fruit, all of it. And witha 
moan her hand goes out and clutches at 
the sleeve of his coat in hopeless misery. 

And the boy himself? What are his 
visions as he sits with his head between 




















his hands and gazes in dumb despair out 
into the night? He sees a trembling 
yellow spectre and knows it for his own 
shadow; he sees the farmer’s boy, that 
once upon a time shed tears over the 
broken wing of a sparrow, transformed 
into a wild animal, thrilling with satis- 
faction as he sends to death a lad no 
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older than himself; a heart calloused to 
the shedding of human blood that a little 
while ago thought in harmony with the 
God of nature Himself and learnt manli- 
ness and love from His’ fields and mea- 
dows; a pitiful spectre over whose head 
flit the twin horrors of despair and help- 
lessness. 





Songs of Three Women 


Power 


BLUE and golden butterfly 
To the question, what are you? 
“T am only,’’ you reply, 
‘*Two trembling colors, gold and blue.”’ 


What are you who soarest high 

Through the clear air while you sing? 
Thrillingly your notes reply: 

‘**T am only song and wing.’’ 


Tiny flower, sweet and shy, 
To the query what are you? 
Low your fragrant lips reply: 
‘**Nothing,—only sun and dew.”’ 


What is Man? The swift reply 
Follows boldly.—‘‘I am strong,— 
I can crush the butterfly, 
Stop the flight and silence song; 


‘‘T can break the tender flower, 
I can bruise and I can slay; 
I have universal power— 
I have all-embracing sway?!” 


What is God? A soft reply 

Through the silence seems to float, — 
‘See me in the butterfly, 

Hear me in the skylark’s throat; 


‘Meet me in the blossom’s plan, 
Breathe me in the violet; 
Only by mine image man 
Is my power doubted yet. 


‘*That frail life that he hath stilled 
By his strength unheedfully 
To create required the skilled 
Hand he pierced on Calvary.”’ 
Jennie Betts Hartswick 


CLEARFIELD, Pa. 





Understood 


you speak the thoughts that I have 
thought 
And pondered over long. 
You sing the words that I have set 
In humbler, simpler song. 
And yet I feel my eyes are wet, 
In that your soul and mine have met. 


What matters that to yours is given 
A beauty not in mine; 
My thought to greater height and depth 
Hath grown in words of thine. 
A thought is no less sweet and good 
Uttered or only understood. 
Alice Hamilton Rich 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, 


& yd 


At Louis’ Court 


T Louis’ court the mad mirth tore 
The dignity a monarch wore; 
Patches and powder, frills and lace, 
And graceful wit and witty grace 
Reigned where a king had ruled before. 


What though Fate waited at the door 
They mocked him, close in Love’s 
embrace. 
Where could poor Wisdom find a place 
At Louis’ court? 


Like some fair fairy fruit of yore— 
Lovely, yet rotten at the core. 
Still, would that I a moment’s space 
Could see DuBarry’s witching face, 
Or feel the smile of Pompadour, 
At Louis’ court. 


Theodosia Garrison 
NEw York City. 





CC Chrittmas Dinner: 


By FRANK PUTNAM 







NV alley child came up to me. Says he: “1 want a cent.” 
Says Ito him: “Heres at you! Now what ts your intent? 

Do you propose to hoard the coin, as fairy books advise?” 

Says he: “De Baker's frosted buns ts burnin’ out me eyes.” 











Says I unto the alley child: “Now come along o’ me, 
And we shall see what goodies in the Baker's windows be; 

And I shall buy who cannot cat, you eat who cannot buy. | 
The Baker he shall serve his best, my Taddy-buck,” says J. 





The Baker spread his dingy cakes, his penny tarts and pies, 
And what the cherub could not eat he seized it with his eyes. 
Long time he ate ere I had leave to pay the Baker's fee. . | 


“Good bye, my dear,” says I to him. “Git ap,” says he to me. 
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Phases of the World’s Affairs 


The Winter Fair at Charleston 


(Photos by Dowling, Charleston, 8. C.) 

ITHIN easy range of the historic 

guns of old Fort Sumter a scene is 
unfolded to the eye that brings a thrill 
to the heart of a true American. On 
the historic old Wagener farm or plan- 
tation near the city of Charleston, South 
Carolina, the handsome buildings of the 
South Carolina Inter-State and West 
Indian Exposition, blending harmon- 
‘ iously with natural beauties, present a 
charming multiplicity of artistic land- 
scape views. The whole picture speaks 
eloquently of the wonderful develop- 
ment of the South during the last decade. 
The great cotton industry, from the 
planting of the seed to the manufactured 
product, is in every detail depicted in a 
manner truly worth seeing. South Caro- 
lian now has more cotton mills than any 
state in the Union with the exception of 
Massachusetts, and the unexampled pros- 
perity of the past few years, which they 


typify, forms an important and interest- 
ing chapter in the history of the New 
South. 

No more appropriate place could have 
been chosen for such an exposition than 
historic oid Charleston. There is an 
air of reserve in the narrow streets and 
quaint buildings of Colonial times, but 
there is also evidence of the push 
and movement of modern American 
methods. The Exposition grounds cover 
156 acres. ‘The cotton palace is flanked 
on either side by beautiful exhibit build- 
ings and the Court of the Palaces in the 
center will bring to mind pleasant days 
in the Court of Honor at the World’s 
Fair, and the Esplanade and the Plaza at 
the Pan-American. 

There is enough in the history and 
past of Charleston to make a visit of 
special value to every American. ‘The 
odd old-fashioned shops prove that one 
place at least remains where the individ- 
uality of the small merchant has not been 
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entirely obliterated by the modern pro- 
cesses of commercial concentration. 
It is true that a great many signs of 


vines cling closely and the gray and 
mossy stones were an impressive sight 
on that bright October morning. The 


COMMERCE BUILDING. The South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition, Charleston 


pawn shops were a feature of interest, 
where “Uncle Joe,’’ ‘‘Old Harry,” 
**Uncle Lyman,’’ ‘Uncle Samuel,”’ etc., 
etc., held forth, until one was impressed 
with this feature of the banking business 
as one of the prosperous minor indus- 
tries of Charleston. Perhaps the happy- 
go-lucky disposition of the colored 
brother may account for it. 

The famed church of St. Michael’s, 
built in 1761 and whose walls were 
marred by the cannon balls of the British 
during the Revolution, and later by the 
shot from Fort Sumter, still remains as 
one of the most interesting historical 
places in the South. Over the old wall 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. The South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition, Charleston 


bells were chiming the familiar old tune, 
‘*Shall We Gather by the River.”’ 

Among names I noticed in the city 
papers were the Winthrops, the Pinck- 
neys and those of many other families 
celebrated alike in local and national 
history for pride and patriotism, for 
brave men and lovely women. 

The powder house, over 200 years old, 
and the Custom House are scenes of his- 
toric interest to the visitor. 

Director General Averill was formerly 
superintendent of the Southern Railway 
with headquarters at Charleston. 

My first trip over the grounds of the 
Pan-American Exposition was made 





a. 
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during the biting blasts of December, adequately utilized. Over the fair 
when everything was in a chaotic state; grounds, the buildings which a short 
it did not seem possible that the fairy- time since were covered with a ‘spider 


STATE BUILD'NG. The South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition, Charleston 





| 





land dreain of the summer of 1go1, with web of scatfolding now burst forth in 
its brilliant nocturnal splendor, could all the splendor of a tropical scene. 
have blossomed from such a scene. ‘*Expositions are the time-keepers of 


” 


And so in Charleston on that October progress,’ said our beloved late Presi- 
day, with the blasts from the “THE HUGUENOTS 2 Statuary Group, South Carolina Inter-State 
sand dunes; but the result and West Indian Exrosition, Charleston. 

will be emblematic of the 
energy of the American 
people. 

Charleston is located on a 
peninsula and the grounds 
are touched by tide water. 
The thirty-foot harbor is the 
pride of the city, which geo- 
graphically is most favorably 
located for the large export 
trade with the West Indies. 

When the Civil war began 
several trunk lines connect- 
ing Charleston with the West 
were contemplated, but the 
projects were abandoned, 
and Charleston was left in 
the eddy, so to speak, of the 
tide of travel from the North 
to the South and from the 
West to the seaboard; but 
within the past ten years all 
this has changed and Charles- 
ton is most aptly situated on 
the line of travel south, and 
as an export centre has large 
advantages that are being 
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dent. Buffalo will long be remembered 
for its achievements in the expression 
of artistic beauty and for its demon- 
stration of the triumphs of electricity. 
The South Carolina Exposition repre- 
sents more clearly than anything else the 
re-birth of the American spirit of indus- 
trial progress in the South. — In passing, 
it may be of interest to know that more 
corn has been raised to the acre in South 


ONE OF THE MANY BEAUTIFUL STATUES AT THE 
SOUTH CAROLINA INTER-°STATE EXPOSITION 
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Carolina than in any other state, through 
scientific practical fertilization. And 
Charleston is now the centre of a large 
fertilizer industry. The South has not 
lagged because of any lack of natural 
wealth, as this exposition will prove. 

The dominant feature of the exposition 
will be a revelation of the sub-tropical 
phases of our national life. It will show 
how the North and South can work to- 
gether in winning the trade of the West 
Indies and South America, and no more 
fitting place could have been chosen for 
this demonstration than Charleston. 
The ambitions and aspirations of the 
earlier years have been reawakened, and 
sturdy men have won new honors for 
their state by the vigor which they have 
displayed in projecting and creating this 
exposition. The intention is to make it 
a practical and convincing proof of the 
resources of the South. It is to be a 
revelation of twentieth century ideas in 
the exploitation of American trade and 
industry. 

The rapid advance made in the textile 
industries during the past ten years is 
certainly astonishing, and agricultural 
development has kept pace. In years 
past the South paid but little attention to 
the matter of stock raising, but within 
the past ten years there has been a 
marked advance in this respect. Jer- 
sey, Holstein and other high grade herds 
now graze on Carolina hills. The exhi- 
bits in the stock classes at the Charleston 
exposition will be very large. During 
the exposition the dairy barn will be 
kept in operation with eighty of the 
finest milch cows in the country, offering 
a complete working exhibit of what can 
be done in the cattle raising business in 
the states south of Mason and Dixon’s. 

The exposition was first inaugurated 
as a state enterprise and the idea of mak- 
ing it also a West Indian exposition was 
adopted later as an amendment. It is 
largely backed by local capital and every 
citizen of Charleston seems to fee] a per- 
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sonal interest in its success. _ NAVY GROUP FROM DEWEY ARCH. On Palace of Art at the 
South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition 


The temperature of Charles- 

ton is such as to make it an 

especially attractive place to 
1 visit in Winter time. The 
city rarely has snow, or a 
temperature below twenty- 
eight or thirty-—the extreme 
of cold-—except when a 
‘Texas norther’’ comes 
along. The mean teimpera- 
ture is such that flowers 
bloom out of doors all win- 
terlong. The railroads are 
all taking particular interest 
in the exposition, and are 
making rates that are attrac- 
tive, and there has been 
during the past month an 
exodus from Buffalo direct 
to Charleston, where the ex- 
position spirit will next be 
in evidence. 

An effort has been made 
to have the Grand Army of 
the Republic meet here dur- 
ing the exposition. I was present at military day, February 22, in honor of 
a meeting of the Washington Light the ‘‘Father of His Country.’’ The 
Guard held to make preparations fora armory is filled with historical relics. 





EXEDRAE COURT OF PALACES, SHOWING COTTON PALACE IN THE DISTANCE 
South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition 
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There was the flag of Lieutenant Grum- 
bald. of the ‘‘Shenandoah,’’ which was 
cruising in northern seas after the war 
had ceased, not knowing of the peace 
made at Appomattox. 

The ferry trip to Mount Pleasant is of 
intense interest. There the electric line 
winds its way among the old buildings 
to which cling the picturesque and 
romantic history of ante-bellum days. 
Near by could be seen Fort Moultrie; on 
the parapet a soldier was pacing to and 
fro in the twilight, making a picture fit 
for a canvas. Outside, the waves of the 
Atlantic dashed upon the long stretch 
of sands, and the white drifts blocking 
the way looked like the driven snows of 
a New England winter. 

Fort Sumter, silhouetted against the 
sky, with its new garrison since the Span- 
ish war, was a scene of activity. Some 
of the old walls still remain, and the flag 
at half mast and a few straggling trees 
made a, picture which words can not ade- 
There was a fascina- 


quately} portray. 
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tion about this old spot far out in the 
harbor that I cannot describe. About it 
cluster not only the historic memories 
of the great Civil war, but it brought to 
mind the story of Sergeant Jasper and 
his flag, that episode with which every 
American schoolboy ought to be familiar, 
reflecting the spirit of American valor 
in common with the treasured records 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill. 

rhe Charleston exposition opens De- 
cember 1 and will close June 1. The 
president of the exposition company is 
F. W. Wagener. W. H. Welch is vice- 
president, Samuel H. Wilson treasurer 
and John F. Ficken general counsel. 

The chiefs of departments are: 

Department of Publicity and Promo- 
tion—/. C. Hemphill. 

Department of Ways and Means—/. 
Hf. Pringle. 

Department of Exhibits and Conces- 
sions—£. L. Tesster, Jr. 

Department of Law and Legislation— 
John F. Ficken. 


NEGRO BUILDING SET AMID CENTURY-OLD LIVE OAKS 
South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition 





ig 














Textile Department--D. dA. Tompkins, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Director of Arts—/ames B. Townsend, 
New York City. 

Superintendent of Light and Power— 
Charles T. Malcolmson. 

The officers of the woman’s depart- 
ment are: 

President — J/rs. 
monds. 

Secretary—Mrs. W. A. Pringle. 

Treasurer—Miss Henrietta Murdoch. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple 


Sarah Calhoun St- 


wo 


Ms 
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Our Markets in the Philippines 


HE recent announcement in Manila 
dispatches of the organization of a 
chamber of commerce at Manila for the 
fostering and extension of the American 
trade with the Philippine islands draws 
attention to the work for commerce that 
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IKE MORGAN, 
Illustrator of ‘‘Kids of Many Colors,’’ a St. Louis 
youth who has won high rank among the news- 
paper and book artists of Chicago. 
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GRACE DUFFIE BOYLAN. 
Author of ‘‘Kids of Many Colors,”’ a favorite public 
reader and one of the West’s many talented women 











the army and navy have done in those 
vast, undeveloped and far away posses- 
sions. During the three centuries of 
Spanish occupation the commerce of the 
islands was confined to small districts 
lying about Manila and the larger towns, 
and little attempt was made to develop 
a trade with the peoples of the interior. 
The advent of the American ships and 
regiments brought new demands. Andas 
the ships called at port after port on the 
coast; as the army occupied town after 
town, the people felt the impetus of the 
strange life of the West and the desire 
for the things that make that life what 
itis. Asthe Third Cavalry with General 
Young’s cavalry column worked through 
Luzon we found the people were 
living without even the most simple con- 
veniences, and we could see the begin- 
ning of a great commerce in the avidity 
with which they grasped suggestions, 
copied our ways and sought to obtain 
many things used by us. The simple 
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household goods, and musical instru- 
ments and toilet articles were a boon to 
them and the demand for these was great. 
Good, simple agricultural implements, 
improved tools, are needed by the peo- 
ple. ‘Textiles for clothing should also 
find a good market there. Dairying is 
unknown among them; butter and cheese 
should find a ready market. This trade 
must come. ‘The inhabitants will soon 
demand American products just as our 
own Indians have done in America. 

In exchange for those things the Fili- 
pinos will give us hemp, tobacco, coffee, 
sugar, lumber and minerals. At present 
but a small part of the land is cultivated. 
The transportation to markets is crude— 
roads are no better than our Indian 
trails used to be. The tobacco and 
coffee are of excellent quality. Northern 
Luzon is covered with magnificent cabi- 
net woods that, by means of the streams 
that drain the mountainous interior and 


MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, AUTHOR OF 
Courtesy of the Bowen- Merrill Co. 


“LAZARRE”’ 





flow to the sea, could be readily brought 
to the sea coast and thence to any part 
ofthe world. It is thought from cbserva- 
tion and reports that gold exists, and 
when modern methods of extraction are 
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applied, the Philippine Islands may yet 
produce large quantities of the precious 
metal. But streams will not form the only 
means of communication. Railways 
and wagon roads will be built in the 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, GREATEST Liv- 
ING SHAKESPEAREAN SCHOLAR 
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islands and the materials for their con- 
struction and operation must come from 
this country. Coal for their engines, as 
well as for the ships that call at the ports 
and for the naval coaling stations, is 
found in abundance and_ excellent 
quality. In addition to what I have men- 
tioned as true of the country through 
which we campaigned, (northern Luzon) 
there will come a _ great demand for 
manufactured goods in Manila and the 
cities. Southern Luzon and the other 
islands will also have their own special 
demands and the hemp trade is capable 
of greater expansion. 

Prior to the war with Spain the trade 
was entirely with the coast cities and even 
there carried on under difficulties, owing 
to the inefficient dockage facilities. 
Even at Manila a ship of any size cannot 
get up to a dock, but is obliged to unload 
with lighters, awaiting the pleasure of the 
weather. Years ago Spain began a dock 












to which the largest ships could come, 
but never finished it and only within the 
past month the announcement was made 
that the dock would be completed under 
the direction of the army engineers. 

Since the coming of the American 
army, civilization has pushed into parts 
where it has ever been unknown and has 
taken the demands of civilization with 
it. The people have been found to be 
ready traders, ever willing for commerce 
and for the greater part glad to accept 
the conveniences of the West. The suc- 
cessful campaigns that our arms have 
waged and the great work they have done 
now opens the way for a vast trade in our 
Oriental possessions. The treachery 
that can plan such massacres as that of 
the Ninth Infantry can have no more 
effect than did the massacre of Custer 
and his bold riders by the Sioux. The 
war is over and little affairs of rapine 
and murder, engendered by the Kata- 
puonan society, cannot check the 
hand of fate, which’in this case is 
commercial progress. 

The year before the Spanish war 
the exports to the Philippines from 
the United States amounted only to 
$94,597 and the imports to the United 
States to $4,500,000, of which more 
than $4,000,000 was Manila hemp. 
In the year following, the year of the 
war, the exports amounted to $127,- 
804, while the imports fell off to 
$3,830,000, owing to the closing of 
many of the ports by the war. In 
1889 the exports reached $404,193 
despite the war and the imports 
$4,409,774, Of which over $3,000,000 
was hemp. From this record the im- 
ports made a great jump, in 1900, 
after the war had closed and measures 
for the extension of commerce had 
been undertaken, amounting to 
$2,640,449, while the imports 
amounted to $5,971,208, the great 
bulk still being hemp. The present 
year will show a record far in advance 
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of either of these years. The great gain 
in exports between 1899 and 1900 is ex- 
plained by the increased demand for 
iniscellaneous articles, a demand similar 
to that mentioned in the first part of 
this article. 

One of the peculiar features of the 
Philippines trade has been the excess of 
east bound business over west bound. 
This is explained by the fact that the im- 
ports are mostly hemp, one product, the 
other products not being in demand, and 
the people not having been trained to 
desire our goods. Their wants were few 
and their living came from the ground. 
The hemp raised by them under the 
vicious contract system, that almost 
amounted to slavery and which we have 
since abolished, was owned by the 
Spanish or English. syndicates, the 
money for it being paid in London ex- 


MISS GENEVIEVE BRADY OF BOSTON 
Miss Brady is soon to start upon a tour of the world, 
giving readings. 
Europe, Australia and Japan, returning by way of San 
Francisco. 


She will visit the principal cities of 
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change and spent in Europe instead of 
being used in the development of the 
people. This is now changed and the 
trade in hemp is taking its pay in Ameri- 
can products. 

This trade is bound to grow, as did 
that of the West, the country will de- 
velop as did the West, the people will be 
happy as was the West, and it must ali 
come through the same just, stern, gener- 

MISS GENEVIEVE BRADY IN THE CHARACTER 


OF "THE TAMBOURINE GIRL” 
Photo Copyright, 1901 
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ous guardian, the rifle of the regular sol- 
dier, which under the direction of the 
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American people is never used save in 

the protection of or the establishment of 

liberty, justice and equal rights for all. 
Major Geo. #. Chase, 7th Cavairy, 
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The Twentieth Century’s Huge 
Task In Africa 


HE Boers are still at it. The scat- 
tered remnants of two tiny republics 
that never numbered more than 75,000 
fighting men are keeping 200,000 British 
soldiers busy as bees in South Africa. 
Paul Kruger, from his retreat in Europe, 
declares heaven has assured him the 
Boers will yet win their fight for freedom. 
London is reported to have received 
contrary advices from the same source. 
Some observers are saying that South 
Africa will become a federal republic— 
never again a peaceful British colony. 
The war party still holds the whip hand 
in Great Britain. John Morley likens it 
to a blind horse that is mettlesome. 
British taxpayers groan but grit their 
teeth and hold on to their bad job with 
characteristic tenacity. The Briton is 
well named a bull dog. Now and then 
the African boar getsa rip in on him that 
hurts. ‘Two guns captured and two hun- 
dred men killed and wounded in one 
day’s fighting recently near Bethel in 
eastern Transvaal, was one such inci- 
dent. Buller confesses that he advised 
the surrender of Ladysmith and is dis- 
missed from his command. Kitchener 
keeps plugging away, but without visible 
results. The censor at Cape Town is 
working over time and we hear little 
more of the alleged disaffection of hither- 
to loyal Cape Colonists. The Sirdar 
demands more men and Chamberlain 
says—when he says anything, which is 
not often of late—that the conquest is 
practically complete. Cecil Rhodes is 
in the shadow somewhere, keeping quiet. 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy and 











Great Britain meantime are 
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A BIT OF THE WEST TRANSVAAL COUNTRY, WHERE THE BOERS 
REFUSE TO QUIT FIGHTING AT LORD KITCHENER’S COMMAND 





extending in other portions 
of the great black continent | 
the zones of white occupa- 
tion and white rule. The 
twentieth century is to be 
the century of the coloniza- 
tion and exploitation of 
Africa. ‘The four great navi- 
gable rivers and the vast rail- 
way lines built or building 
will bring into the markets 
of the Caucasian world a 
prodigal supply of raw ma- 
terials. Coal and iron and 
timber fields, vaster than any 
the world has ever known— 
with the cheapest efficient 
labor on earth to develop 
them under Caucasian guid- 
ance—these will be the best 
of Africa’s gifts to the world’s 
material civilization during 
the new century. There is 
no old civilization to break 
down; the white man is free 
to bring his best achieve- 
ments toa land that has never 


7 





known any of them. And 

while he is developing the natural re- 
sources of Africa he will be developing 
there a market for the goods of other 
continents. Considered in its correct 
perspective, the South African war is but 
a passing incident in the vast drama 
that is now being enacted in the last of 
the waste places of earth. The black 


ORANGE RIVER WHERE DéEWET CROSSED INTO CAPE COLONY 





Unlike the 
American Indian, he will remain. 

The British, commercially and _ terri- 
torially, lead the other nations of Eu- 


inan has ceased fighting fate. 


rope in Africa. ‘That means free trade 
throughout vast sections abroad. ‘That 
means that American manufacturers will 
win a large share of the trade there to be 
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developed. The United States has no 
territorial aspirations in Africa. 
Martin Murray 
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The New Texas 


EXAS is rubbing its eyes and awaken- 
ing toa sense of its own greatness. 
Even the rest of the nations, in this 
country of nations, are beginning to 
notice the size of the young giant, its 
strength as well as its proportions; and 





turning their eyes to Texas; and again, 
as in the early days, are coming here to 
build homes, are sending their sons and 
their treasures and in every way helping 
to increase the growth of the largest state 
in the North American Union. 

Texas is all things toall men. The 
marsh-dweller, who loves misty lowlands, 
and whose skin has become dry and yel- 
low and impervious to fever, may live in 
the rice fields, where all the year round a 
white fog spreads itself over the face of 


ONE OF THE LATEST GUSHERS IN THE BEAUMONT, TEXAS, OIL FIELD 
Owing to a recent fire at the field, the safety committee has prohibited the gushing of wells in this manner 
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from Maine to Florida and from Cape 
Hatteras to San Francisco, with that 
ready recognition which the world ac- 
cords to rising power, the people are 





HARVESTING RICE 


IN SOUTH-EAST TEXAS 


the ground; the lover of the free and the 
unobstructed and the magnificent sky 
may ride for days upon the blue-dotted, 
buffalo-grass-covered plain, and lie down 
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under a heaven gleaming with brilliant HEYWOOD GUSHER No. 2, BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
stars or streaming with moonlight; Helght of oil flow, 217 feet; capacity, 70,000 barrels a day ; 
“ brought in May 25, r9or 

the man with weak lungs or reduced caida 
vitality may go to a section where the q 
air is so fresh and pure and vigorous 
that it runs through the blood like 
old wine and rejoices the heart like 
champagne; the lover of high hills 
may find mountains to climb and deep 
gulches to explore; and as for the 
coast, there are many miles of that, 
and the sea roars upon it and sings 
its ancient, mysterious song and calls 
to those who love the salt smell, the 
cry of the lonely gull and the splash 
and hiss of the waves. 

No other state in the Union has 
such a fascinating and romantic his- 
tory. When taken into the family, it 
was a blushing young republic, having 
fought against the tyranny of the sly 
old fox Santa Anna of Mexico, and 
established its ability to run an inde- 
pendent government of itsown. And 
in that strife, what names shine forth 
to adorn the annals of mankind! 

In this world, where men are so 
changeable and yet so apt to consider 
themselves and their institutions im- 
mutable, it is an amiable sort of in- 
famy to pull the record on our ances- 
tors. Texas to-day, to the outside 
world, stands for the ultimate expres- 
sion of democracy, as opposed to plu- 
tocracy, combination, imperialism, 
trustism, what you please. And yet 
the wealth which has come to the 
state from the East and the North and 
the South to be invested in immense 
ranches, rice fields, lumber forests and 
mills, and latterly the millions of dol- 
lars that have flown down here to 
meet the mighty flow of the Beau- 
mont gushers has been insiduously 
working, and if not openly destroy- You talk about “Old Faithful” in the National Park out west; 

‘ . s ‘ Why, he just spouts a little while and then an hour of rest. 
ing the democratic legislation for But Heywood No. 2, by jing! he spouts all day and night; 
which Texas has become famous, has_ He never stops to breathe or rest or appease his appetite 

yet been nullifying it in roundabout He doesn’t grumble, growl and roar, and seethe and hiss and boil; 


‘ = He doesn’t spout pure ‘‘aqua,”’ but a solid stream of oil. 
ways. When the Texan finds that he ALBA HEYWOOD 
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hunself is accumulating wealth, he nat- 
urally becomes more gentle toward the 
money power. 

With the entrance into the Union, 


MR. C. D. PULLEN, ONE OF THE LEAQERS OF THE 


BEAUMONT OIL MEN 





Texas began to make its reputation for 
extreme democracy, and has been out- 
wardly progressing on those lines ever 
since. It is now known far and wide 


W. C. TYRRELL OF IOWA AND TEXAS, AN IMPORT- 


ANT FACTOR IN THE OIL FIELD 








over the Union as an opposer of trusts, 
having for a while driven one large cor- 
poration from the state altogether. In 
addition, its laws have been enacted with 
the sincere intention of benefiting the 
poor man, giving him an almost perfect 
immunity against his creditors, to such 
an extent, indeed, that outside capital is 
wary about doing business in the state. 
Magnaniimously forgetting that all men 
in a community are not honest, the 
Texan legislature in endeavoring to pro- 
tect the poor man from undue oppres 
sion by his richer brother, has given op- 
portunity to many unscrupulous persons 
to defraud their creditors altogether, thus 


HON. REUBEN R GAINES, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 


SUPREME COURT OF TEXAS 





ignoring the rights of a man who sells 
on credit to enforce payment for the 
goods he has sold. 

Another point is, that unless a law is 
perfectly just from all standpoints, it is 
easily violated by moneyed interests. 
This was proven in the case of the cor- 
poration driven out of the state for a 
while by the government. From the 
standpoint of the corporation, it was its 
right to combine and to make as much 
money as possible, as every normal indi- 





vidual would believe in his own case. 
Believing this, and that the law against 
it was unjust, it has again entered the 


state and is doing busi- 
ness here under the 
oath by which it de- 
clares that it is not 
what it is—a trust or 
combination. 

An interesting fight 
is now going on for 
supremacy in the great 
oil fields of Beaumont, 
lately discovered. 
Presumably the state 
government does not 
know of the existence 
of a trust in the state, 
and yet that trust, the 
so-called Oil Octopus, 
has secured contracts 
to furnish all the oil 
for state institutions, 
having filed its oath 
that it is not a trust 
through one of its ten- 
tacles domiciled in 
Texas. 

Gradually things are 
coming to a focus. 
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Earl Li, who died at his palace in Peking 
November 7, was the first great Chinaman to 
realize that China must open her doors to the 
world, and for forty years he gave all his vast 
powers to tuat task. He was born of poor 
parcnts, but rose through the Chinese civil 
service and the favor of the Empress Tsi An, 
who now rules China as regent, to the rank of 


Li HUNG CHANG 





premier. As a statesman he was classed with 
Bismarck and Gladstone. Asa citizen he be- 
came one of the richest menin the world, He 
was one of the half dozen tremendous men 
of his century,and his death, at a time when 
the vast awakening yellow empire needs his 
steadying hand, will be felt by the governments 
of the world more, probably, than would that of 
any other man. Prince Ching succeeds him. 
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it is prepared to lose money until it 
attains its purpose—the supremacy of the 
field —as it has gained other fields. 


Fighting against this 
attack are numerous 
companies which wish 
to combine—which, in 
plain English, means 
to form a trust to fight 
the trust which they 
reprobate; but as ina 
turbulent confederacy 
attacked by a con- 
queror, the elements 
are jealous and war 
one with the other, 
and it seems only a 
question of time when 
they will be involved 
in a general defeat. 
Yet from the history 
of past fields, this de- 
feat will not necessar- 
ily be an oppression to 
the present owners of 
the field, nor a calam- 
ity for ‘Texas, as all 
that the big concern 
desires is to buy the oil 
at a fair price and to 














Spindle Top Hill isa 
sieve of gushers owned 
by numerous independent companies. 
Many of these companies are marketing 
oil through Texas and Louisiana, but 
none of them has capital sufficient to 
establish tank steamer lines, large 
storage tanks in the big cities of 
America and Europe and to put into 
effect the ocean traffiic which will bring 
in the greatest profits on fuel oil. Even 
in the district where they are operated, 
they are being fought by an immense, 
almost irresistible force. Every price 
that they quote is cut, an¢@ gradually 
trices are declining to almost nothing. 
The big concern owns no gushers, but it 
buys oil for very little from small com- 
panies needing the money, and besides 








make its profit on the 
distribution thereof. 

At any rate, whoever may ultimately be 
the controllers of the Beaumont field, it 
will undoubtedly prove one of the great- 
est factors in the development of the 
state. No such a field has ever been 
known in the history of the world. ‘The 
power behind the oil seems inexhausti- 
ble; new gushers spring up toward the 
sky every day; and judging from the 
continuance of the power forcing out the 
oil in the Russian fields, this force and 
flow promise to last for years. 

Coal was becoming a problem in many 
states, especially in the South, where it 
required such a long haul. Oil has ap- 


peared and has solved the problem of 
fuel. It 


is being put into factories, 
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steam boats and locomotives; it is being 
adopted in dwelling houses. As already 
shown in other sections, many manufac- 
tories will be attracted here; they na- 
turally establish themselves near a large 
fuel supply. This will result in a con- 
tinual influx of capital into the state; its 
principal cities will increase more rapidly 
than they have been increasing during 
the past ten years; and the vast stretches 
of its uncultivated land will spring into 
bloom like a vine of morning glories. 
Texas is great in cotton, great in cattle, 
great in timber, great in rice, and won- 
derful in oil. Seen in the light of its 
past development and in the bright 
promise of the future, there is no limit 
to the future greatness of the state. 
Larger by miles and miles than any other 
state, the day may not be far distant 
when it will not only be the largest but 
CUNGRESSMAN WEBB BROWN OF WISCONSIN 


The able representative of one of the richest lumber 
districts in America 


the most populous and richest state in 
the Union, New York and Pennsylvania 
not excepted. The climate is mild or 
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cold or damp or salubrious, according 
to the locality which a man may pick 
out for himself. Its population has more 


NORMAN HAPGOOD, ONE OF THE ABLEST AND 
MOST INFLUENTIAL OF AMERICAN STAGE CRITICS 
Courtesy of the Macmillan Co. 


than doubled within the past ten years; 
its cities, many of them, are modern and 
progressive in every particular, with all 
the bright attractions and pleasant moral 
obliquities of up-to-date civilization ; and 
throughout the highlands and lowlands 
a newcomer may equip a home and farm 
cheaper than in any other state in the 
Union. This fact is attracting to the State 
a desirable class of sturdy home-build- 
ers. ‘Texas is not only bound to grow, 
butis growing every day. The Lone Star 
is shining through the white fleecy 
clouds; its light, brilliant and luminous, 
is mistily sending its beams to the world; 
but in a short time its splendor shali 
have no veil and it shall burst forth the 
proudest and greatest and most beautift 
star in the firmament. 
Scudday Richardson 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS, Sept. 20, 1901. 














The Reckoning 


A Story of Mexico Under Maximilian 


By MARK LEE LUTHER 


. XXIV. 
The Chinampas 


EANWHILE things fared ill with 

Strang. ‘The Ravenscrofts knew of 
his capture, indeed had seen him pass a 
prisoner by their door, but by his own 
request, made in anticipation of mis- 
chance, they did not endeavor to visit 
him. They learned indirectly, however, 
"that he had not been removed either to 
Chapultepec or the headquarters of the 
beseiging army at Guadalupe, but was 
held in temporary confinement in the 
immediate neighborhood of Tacubaya. 
The General fretted under the constraint 
of his promise, but held to his word and 
sought to inspirit Molly. As an anchor 
to the windward, he began for Strang’s 
sake to cultivate the society of such 
acquaintances as he had in Tacubaya 
who were of Liberal leaning. 

To one so indurated as heto any cast 
of fortune, Strang’s imprisonment of 
itself was no great hardship. The coarse 
ration of frijoles was no worse than he 
had stomached many times in frcedom, 
and his straw bed at least boasted the 
saving grace of cleanliness. It was 
neither the one which dulled the edge of 
appetite, nor the other which kept him 
wakeful in the watches of the night. 
Querétaro, Querétaro was the burden 
of his anxious thought and the quickener 
of invention for means of escape. His 


prison house was an adobe hut standing 
within the limits of a regimental en- 
campment, and he shared its single » .om 
with two other prisoners; one, a cap- 
tured hussar of the Austrian regiment 





who had strayed too far from the city 
because of a pair of sloe eyes, and the 
other, a petty officer of the Liberal forces 
in durance for some military misde- 
meanor. The latter was no other than 
Rafael Nunez, late of Havana, who 
recognized the Englishman with less of 
pleasure than surprise. For a time the 
Cuban bore himself with cold hauteur, 
but the imperative necessity of talking 
to someone thawed his reserve, and, in 
lieu of the Austrian, whose language was 
to him a trackless gutteral waste, he chose 
Strang and at the first token of civility 
threw open the flood gates of his speech. 

‘‘My presence in these odious sur- 
roundings,’’ he explained, ‘‘is proof 
overwhelming of the imbecilic incapac- 
ity of these riffraff Liberals to appreciate 
a gentleman.”’ . 

‘‘You wear their uniform, I perceive,”’ 
said Strang pointedly. 

‘‘True, senor. Compelled by circum- 
stances, I wear the uniform. Yet be- 
neath it beats a heart whose every pulsa- 
tion yearns for the success of the Em- 
peror’s cause. Circumstance, stern cir- 
cumstance, forces me to espouse the dis- 
tasteful principles of the Juarists, since 
they, alas, must finally prevail. But 
whatever the acts of this outward body, 
know that, within, the unsullied soul of 
Rafael Nunez turns instinctively to the 
party in which birth and breeding meet 
their appropriate recognition.”’ 

‘What is your grievance?’ asked 
Strang, delving to the root of things with 
contemptuous directness. 

‘“‘This,’’ cried he tragically, including 
the entire hut in a sweeping gesture. 
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‘‘This is my grievance; this ignominious 
kennel in which they have incarcerated 
a gentleman of my quality.’’ 

‘“‘You must have done something to 
incur punishment. What was your 
offence?”’ 

‘*My imprisonment is primarily owing 
to an altercation with a fellow of low 
birth whom jade Fortune has seen fit to 
make my superior in rank.”’ 

‘‘Insubordination?’’ asked his 
tener tersely. 

“I believe that is the technical desig- 
nation for my trivial infringement of 
military ethics,’ Nunez acquiesced. 
‘‘Nevertheless I was merely upholding 
my rights asa gentleman should. While 
engaged in sacking one of the residences 
of Tacubaya—”’ 

‘“‘Tacubaya! Whose residence?’’ 

‘The villa lately occupied by the Senor 
Don Hernando Matias Maria de Velasco 
y Rojas,’’ said Nunez calmly. 

‘‘You helped to loot Don Hernando’s 


lis- 


house?’’ exclaimed Strang incredulously. 
“The home of a man who has enter- 


tained you repeatedly.’’ 

‘*He no longer owned it,’’ replied the 
Cuban with a tone of injured innocence. 
‘*A few days after his daughter’s marriage 
to the Senor Sanborn, the villa and its 
furnishings passed into the possession 
of the agent of a banker of Imperial- 
istic sympathies, now resident in the city; 
which fact becoming known, it was con- 
sidered fair spoil of war.”’ 

‘‘Sanborn married,”’ gasped Strang. 
‘*Married to her?”’ 

Nunez smiled facetiously. 

“‘You are perturbed, senor? You are 
one of many. Even I once meditated 
an alliance with the lady. I changed 
my mind,” he added with a subtle irony, 
appreciated only by himself. 

Strang shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. 

“IT was thinking of Sanborn,”’ he said 
slowly. 


‘“‘Ah, the happy bridegroom. He is 
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doubtless examining the paternal sugar 
cane at Cuernavaca by now. They went 
there, Lam told. But I stray from my 
narrative, senor. I return to the sack- 
ing of the villa through whose familiar 
rooms you may picture me sadly wander- 
ing, oppressed by athousand memories.”’ 

Strang scarcely listened. 

‘*His price,’’ he was saying to, himself. 
‘His price.” 

‘‘Coming to the boudoir which had so 
recently enshrined the matchless person 
of the Senorita Ysabel,’’ Nunez babbled 
on, ‘‘It occurred to me to seek for 
some memento which I might cherish— 
a glove, a ribbon, a faded flower. Fancy 
my amazement when, in_ reverently 
opening a drawer, I came upon a jeweled 
bracelet which had been strangely over- 
looked. Seing it, I would have thrust 
in in my bosom—”’ 

“You would have appropriated her 
jewelry ?”’ 

**To restore it to her, senor; to restore 
it to her,’’ said Nunez, aggrieved. ‘‘I 
was interrupted,’’ he pursued, ‘‘by the 
base dog whose rank, as I have said, is 
superior to my own, and was rudely com- 
manded to surrender the precious sou- 
venir. I spiritedly refused. He repeated 
his demand. I continued steadfast. A 
blow followed. I retaliated. Hirelings 
sprang to his aid. I was overpowered. 
Iam here. When I am free I shall shake 
the dust of Mexico from my feet; it is 
unworthy of Rafael Nunez. I shall re- 
turn to Havana.”’ 

Strang drew from him that the Ravens- 
crofts were unmolested and lay down 
upon his bed with his face to the wall, 
feigning sleep to cut short the Cuban’s 
chatter. In the quiet so obtained, he 
thought out a plan of escape. Bound- 
ing the lower side of the encampment 
was a little ravine in whose shallow stream 
he had been permitted to bathe daily at 
sundown under the surveillance of a 
single soldier. After a day or two the 
Austrian had obtained leave to join him, 














but the guard was not increased. It 
seemed hardly necessary; the prisoners 
naked and unarmed, with some scores 
of armed men within hail of the sentinel 
who usually seated himself upon their 
clothes, an increase of guard would have 
touched the ridiculous. Unpromising 
as was the situation, however, Strang 
saw in it aslender chance, and as the day 
waned he broached the matter to the 
hussar under cover of the man’s own 
language. He succeeded in impressing 
the trooper with the importance of his 
obtaining his liberty and secured his 
promise of aid. For himself the Aus- 
trian declined to embrace the chance, 
saying that he preferred a whole skin and 
would await his exchange. 

As they marched to the bath at sunset, 
Strang seemed to slip upon a rolling 
stone, and leaning heavily upon the 
Mexican’s arm, lagged behin d the Aus- 
trian, who strode indifferently on down 
the bank and threw off his clothes. 
Strang limped to the water’s edge and, 
begging the guard’s indulgence, sat down 
and nursed his foot. The trooper, now 
stripped and in the stream, dashed the 
water over his body with porpoise-like 
blowings and tumblings. Suddenly he 
uttered a sharp cry, clutched at his leg, 
and, threshing vigorously about him, 
hurried to the shore. 

‘“‘A snake, a prodigious snake,’’ he 
said brokenly in Spanish, as Strang had 
instructed him. 

The guard stepped to the edge, keen 
for diversion. 

‘‘Where?”’ he said curiously. 

‘The Austrian pointed excitedly.toward 
midstream. Craning his neck to look, 
in a trice the Mexican sprawled face 
downward in the water, felled by a blow 
from behind. The hussar with clumsy 
proffer of assistance but hampered him 
the more and when the guard finally 
contrived to gurgle forth a watery alarm, 
the fugitive had dashed across the ravine 
and disappeared in the underbrush and 
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sedge which cloaked its sides. As he 
scrambled to the top of the bank Strang 
heard the commotion of the roused 
camp, the sound of hurrying feet, and 
the high-pitched explanations of the 
guard. Then a dozen random bullets 
sung past and round about and some- 
thing bit him sharply in the side. He 
disregarded it and sped on, crossing a 
peon’s garden patch of maize, and vault- 
ing a low cactus-crowned wall into a 
quiet lane down which he ran, careless 
where it might lead since it took him 
from the encampment and _ pursuit. 
Startled Indians stared at him from their 
low doorways and across one threshold 
floated the plaintive tinkle of a guitar 
and the words of a crooning song. A 
shout from the hills told him that his 
pursuers had entered the lane and he 
leaped desperately through a little door- 
yard and essayed a devious doubling 
course, now climbing the slopes, now 
descendi=z, ever pressing on through 
garden, lanc, or field as chance pointed 
an open way. Almost spent, he came 
upon a panteon whose gate stood yet ajar, 
and he hurried into the silent enclosure 
and scanned its yeilow walls for refuge. 
In a lower tier a tomb gaped darkly, its 
slab laid at one side. To-morrow, per- 
haps, it would receive its inanimate 
tenant; to-night it was empty and the 
refugee did not falter. Wriggling feet 
foremost into the narrow shelf, he pulled 
the stone cover toward him and placed it 
before the mouth of the sepulchre. An 
instant later the caretaker entered from 
the street, glanced carelessly about the 
familiar scene, kicked a bone back into 
the common pile of human relics of 
those too poor even for the fee simple of 
a grave, and went whistling out, locking 
the gate for the night. 

Of how long he lay there in his ex- 
haustion the man had no reckoning, but 
it was for hours and the blood from his 
wound stiffened and dried in the chill 
night air, and his whole side grew agon- 
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izingly painful to the touch. He roused 
himself at last, strivinf to shake off an 
unwonted lassitude which had stolen 
upon him, sapping his will, and issuing 
from his grisly hiding-place, let himself 
out of the graveyard into the street. 
There was no one to gainsay his progress 
now and he toiled painfully down to the 
lowland and set his face to the east. 
Plodding on in the starlight and stopping 
often to collect his ebbing strength, he 
slowly traversed dusty by-roads and fields 
of maguey; skirted black-shadowed ruin- 
ous convents, their pleasant places over- 
run with briar and wild rose; brushed 
lowly adobe thresholds so near that he 
could hear the breathing of the sleepers 
within; and so, at last, when the stars 
above the looming masses of Popocate- 
petl and Ixtaccihuatl paled and an ashen 
light suffused the éastern sky, came 
wearily to the bank of the Viga Canal. 
Presently the little church towers of 
Santa Anita stood gray against the red- 
dening dawn, and into the drowsy streets 
stole shivering forms to greet the waking 
day. One such, a sleep-sodden boy, he 
followed to his dugout which he made 
ready to launch for the morning’s work 
among the chinampas. 

*‘Do you know the floating garden of 
Tadeo, son of old Pedro?’ he asked, 
his teeth chattering with sudden chill. 

‘“*Ves, Excellency,’’ replied the lad, 
eyeing a coin which Strang took from 
his pocket. 

‘Take me there,’’ he said. 

In a moment they were gliding through 
one of the watery channels with poppy 
fields on either hand. Dank miasmatic 
vapors steamed from the sluggish water, 
through which the eucalyptus trees rose 
dimly like shrouded ghosts. The boy 
gossiped as he worked his tricky craft 
among the islets. 

“It is a grand garden that Tadeo has 
now,”’ he said. ‘‘Much larger than the 
one he tended with his father before he 
left the chivampas. 
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‘““So he left,’’ said the man languidly, 
pressing his hand to his side. 

‘*Yes, Excellency. He went away for 
atime; and the littie Benita, too. But 
they came again and now Tadeo and the 
little Benita are married. Tadeo says 
that not all the silver of Guanajuato 
could tempt him trom the chinampas 
again.’’ 

Strang scooped a handful of water from 
among the lily pads and applied it to 
his forehead; it was feverishly hot and 
the pulse of his temples hammered 
inercilessly. 

‘‘Make haste, little one,’’ he entreated. 
“*T cannot wait.”’ 

‘‘We have arrived, Excellency,”’ said 
his guide, leaping lightly to the bank 
and steadying the dugout for his passen- 
ger to disembark. 

Strang climbed painfully ashore. The 
hut of thatch, the rows of sweet peas, 
the poppy fields, the rose bushes, the 
ghostly eucalyptus trees, all circled before 
his eyes in an eery dance; so, too, did 
Tadeo who hurried through the mist to 
greet him. 

‘‘You— must keep me—for a day,”’ 
he said hesitatingly. ‘‘I must have rest 
—rest.’’ 


XXV. 
Don Hernando Reaches Home 


A sudden jolting of the ponderous 
high-springed family coach shook the 
Senora Ramirez into hazy unconscious- 
ness and she stared sleepily out over the 
hedges of nopal and organum cactus at 
the fields of waving sugar cane; in the 
dazzling sunlight a buzzard wheeled and 
wheeled; at the hub trotted a persistent, 
mother-naked child begging coppers. 

‘**Almost home,’’ she observed with a 
sigh of thankfulness and twisted labor- 
iously in her seat to look for her brother 
who had chosen to make the journey on 
horseback with his servants. ‘‘Where is 
bon Hernando?” she asked. 

‘‘He has ridden on before us, senora,”’ 
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said the coachman. ‘‘He is looking at 
the crops by the way.”’ 

‘‘Scraping acquaintance with the new 
worm doubtless,’’ remarked the senora 
tranquilly and drowsed again. 

The road began to wind through Don 
Hernando’s own estate and as that travel- 
worn gentleman, feasting his eyes on 
the dear prospect, climbed the familiar 
slopes to his residence, his mood vacil- 
lated between apprehension of the ruin 
wrought by the double plague of insects 
and Liberal soldiery, and the translating 
joy of the homing wanderer. The 
blither emotion obtained the mastery as 
he drew near the house, deadening with 
merciful anaesthetic the heartache which, 
beneath ail thought of war or worms, 
had gnawed unceasingly since Ysabel’s 
unhallowed marriage. She had over- 


borne him then, as she had overborne 
him in all things since childhood, scat- 
tering his religious traditions and family 
pride like chaff before the hot wind of 


her wilful passion. She had made 
her happiness the issue and he had 
yielded, never flinching at the crushing 
of his own. Nevertheless it hurt, and 
the senora, noting the thickening crow’s 
feet, began with sisterly brutality to re- 
mind him that he was growing old. 

He spied a servant at work among the 
lemon trees as he advanced, and, dis- 
mounting, gave over his horse to the 
man and sauntered on through a fragrant 
orange walk to his door. It was all 
charming externally, this vaunted a- 
clenda, and to stand with Don Hernando 
beneath the palm trees, swaying with lazy 
grace in the orange-perfumed breeze, 
and look out across the wanton garden, 
the stretches of undulating cane, and 
the fertile tropical valley with red-tiled 
Cuernavaca drowsing in its bosom, to 
the mountain barrier, deep olive in the 
foot-hills, purple in the middle distance 
with tumultous umber masses, jagged 
and serrate against the turquoise sky, 
where the far-away volcanic ice-caps 
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floated cloud-like among clouds, was 
to vie with him in his praise however 
unstinted. Yet to turn and pass beneath 
the white colonnade into the massive 
fortress-like walls was to grant some show 
of reason to Ysabel’s revolt, for the in- 
terior of the dwelling was distinctly no 
woman’s world. ‘There was little plastic 
to feminine influence in the barren, 
superfluous chambers, climatically hos- 
tile to draperies and hopelessly rectangu- 
lar and austere in their white-washed 
hygienic nudity. Nor was the courtyard 
more promising with its rows of prosaic 
structures devoted to the sugar industry; 
yet it seemed good and fair to its master 
as he returned to it again and eagerly 
inspected the mill for the crushing of the 
cane, the great boilers seething and sim- 
mering with precious juice, the refining 
rooms and the drying rooms where the 
process neared its end and he might 
proudly eye and handle and taste the 
finished product, in whiteness second to 
none in Mexico. 

With a contrite twinge for his forget- 
fulness of Ysabel, whose sweet impa- 
tience for his coming he pictured with 
parenthood’s fond smile, Don Hernando 
wrenched himself from the fascinating 
survey and, crossing the courtyard to the 
habitable portion of the hacéenda, hurried 
to the sada. It was cheerlessly empty. 
He told himself that she had gone to the 
dining room to fetch him orangeade or 
to prepare some dainty for his welcome; 
bnt she was not there. Then she had 
not observed his coming and was doubt- 
less straining her eyes from some window 
looking toward the road which should 
bring him to her side; perhaps even now 
she spied the coach crawling up the hill 
and fancied him within it; he would 
steal softly behind her and take her un- 
awares; but he found her in none of the 
windows although the senora’s coach was 
almost at its journey’s end. He tiptoed 
to her bedroom door and listened, think- 
ing to hear her voice lilt forth in some 
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joyous hymn to wedded love. A sound 
from within rewarded his patient quest; 
it was not a prothalamium; it was a 
wearied yawn. 

“‘She sighs amidst her honeymoon,”’ 
said the father. ‘*The child must be ill.”’ 
And he called to her softly. ‘There was 
no response. He rapped. 

‘*Go away,’’ came crossly from beyond 
the heavy panel. ‘‘I wish to sleep.” 

‘‘But Ysabel, my daughter,’’ he said. 
ad CS ts 

Presently a bolt shot and the tip of 
Ysabel’s nose presented itself at a grudg- 
ing crack through which she languidly 
poked her hand. She had no word of 
welcome, but he did not seem to miss it 
and kissed her finger tips gratefully. 

‘*Are you well, my soul?’’ he asked. 
‘**T fancied I heard a sigh.”’ 

‘“‘That was a yawn,’’ she confessed 
frankly. ‘‘I am well, depressingly so. 
Even sickness would prove a diversion.”’ 

Don Hernando sighed mournfully. 

**T thought you would be so happy 
here,’’ he lamented. ‘‘And Tomas—my 
son?’’ The words came graciously, if 
slowly. 

‘“*He is bored, too. He is hunting 
rabbits. He does nothing but hunt 
rabbits. ”’ 

Don Hernando went away at her bid- 
ding and offered excuses for her non- 
appearance to his sister, which that ex- 
perienced lady knew could have origin- 
ated with no one save himself. An hour 
later Sanborn came to Ysabel’s door and 
with a warning knock started to enter the 
room. Ze 

‘You will wait,’’ called his wife. *‘I 
am not dressed.”’ 

He would have withdrawn without a 
word had not his eyes chanced to travel 
through the opening between the hinges. 
He scowled and pushed his way into the 
chamber. 

‘You are dressed,’’ he accused. 
‘‘Why did you prevaricate about it?’’ 

‘I did not wish to see you,’’ she re- 
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torted defiantly. ‘‘I wanted to be alone.”’ 

‘It is unnecessary to resort to these 
miserable falsehoods. Be as brutally 
frank as you please, but speak the truth.”’ 

‘‘Such excuses are a woman’s priv- 
ilege.’’ 

‘‘If a man practise them he is stamped 
as a liar and a knave.”’ 

She dismissed the topic with a shrug 
and, turning to her dressing table, pre- 
tended to order the trifles with which it 
was littered. Sanborn flung himself into 
a chair and watched her moodily. Yes- 
terday he had thought her slovenly with 
her hair; to-day strengthened his convic- 
tion. With the clear-sightedness of 
marriage, he had begun to entertain cer- 
tain well defined notions as to petticoats 
to which Ysabel did not invariably con- 
form, and his notion of the uses of the 
mantilla had broadened; it could con- 
ceal more thancharms. Her beauty was 
not without potency to gloss, however, 
and he recoiled from his silent carping 
with a shudder. 

‘‘What a honeymoon,”’ 
aloud. 

Ysabel hummed a bar of ‘‘La Paloma’”’ 
with ironical indifference. 

‘**As you are stronger than I,’’ she said 
wearily, ‘‘I cannot well eject you from 
my room, and as you will not go for the 
asking, I see no way to be rid of you save 
by leaving myself.”’ 

Sanborn sprang forward to intercep 
her. 

‘“‘For God’s sake, Ysabel,’’ he en- 
treated, ‘‘let us patch things up some- 
how.”’ 

With a pretence of reluctance she per- 
mitted him to take her in his arms and 
the kiss of reconciliation had all but 
brushed her lips; then he put her roughly 
from him. 

‘You have been at the cigarettes 
again,’’ he said sternly. 

‘And if I have?’’ she retorted. 

‘*T asked you to stop this thing.”’ 

‘*T made no promise.”’ 


he groaned 

















‘*You implied it.”’ 

‘‘The implication was your own.”’ 

‘*You care nothing for me.”’ - 

‘‘Repeat the statement often enough 
and I shall share your belief.”’ 

Sick at heart with the wretched scene, 
the counterpart of a half dozen petty 
whirlwinds of accusation and recrimina- 
tion which had gone before, Sanborn 
turned heavily to go. At the threshold 
he heard Don Hernando’s voice in the 
patio. 

‘“‘When did your father arrive?’ he 
asked in surprise. 

‘*I don’t know,”’ she replied indiffer- 
ently. 

‘*You have not spoken with him?’’ 

“‘Oh, yes. -He came to my door. I 
had a word with him.”’ 

‘‘How unspeakably gracious of you,”’ 
sneered the bridegroom. 

‘‘Unlike a husband he did not boor- 
ishly thrust himself into the room,”’ she 
flashed back. 

“*T, too, will have a word with him,”’ 
said Sanborn menacingly, and went out. 

In an instant she was in pursuit, over- 
taking him in the darkened sa/a. 

‘‘What do you intend saying to him?”’ 
she asked. 

The man eyed her with suspicion. 

‘‘What tale have you already carried?”’ 

he questioned bluntly. 

She laughed teasingly into his face. 

‘‘What do you fear?’’ she mocked. 

‘‘Nothing,’”’ he retorted, ‘‘nothing. 
What did you say of me?”’ 

‘“‘That you seemed bored with Cuer- 
navaca.”’ 

‘*What else?’’ 


“That you were hunting rabbits as, 


usual.’’ 

‘‘The rest, the rest?”’ 

‘‘There was no more.”’ 

“You did not tell him that my eyes 
are opened to your duplicity?” 

‘“‘Is my eyesight no clearer? Have I 
no wrongs? Is it nothing that I have 
married a man who is penniless?”’ 
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**You took me for what I am. You 
bade me have done with work.’’ 

‘**You were not unwilling.’’ 

“‘You flaunted borrowed plumage at 
Tacubaya and connived with your father 
to stave off the disclosure until I had 
been hoodwinked past all remedy.” 

‘‘Leave my father out of this,’’ en- 
joined Ysabel passionately. ‘‘I have 
told you that he thought you knew.”’ 

‘*You deceived us both.” 

‘“*I was self-deceived. I thought your 
regard for me sufficient to outweigh mis- 
fortune.’’ There was a half truth in the 
reproach which afforded virtuous satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘I see my mistake,’’ she mourned. 
‘“You were enamored of my money.”’ 

A well simulated hint of tears in the 
voice melted him. 

‘“*It is the spirit of deception which 
wounds deepest,’’ he said self-right- 
eously. ‘‘Had you come to me frankly 
you would have received proof of my 
constancy.”’ 

The improvisation seemed to him so 
brilliant that he almost believed it him- 
self. ‘*You would have seen that I 
loved you for yourself,’’ he continued. 
‘‘Knowing the truth, I should have 
looked to the future and not cut loose 
from my work. I should not have 
burned my bridges behind me.”’ 

Don Hernando’s tall figure rose from 
the sofa behind them and came slowly 
forward in the half light. 

‘“‘T overheard,’’ he said simply, and 
with tremulous hands sought to draw 
them together. ‘‘Is love slain in his 
wedding garment?’’ he asked. ‘I will 
not believe it.’” He joined their passive 
fingers in his own. ‘‘If the past had 
its bridges, so shall the future; if the 
flame of passion burned the old, so shall 
it forge the new.”’ 

*“*Oh, I am not afraid of work,’’ inter- 
rupted Sanborn manfully. ‘All I ask of 
Ysabel is a new deal and fair play.’’ 

‘*The reparation must be my own,”’ 
asseverated the sentimentalist as if San- 
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born had not spoken. ‘‘My honor’s 
shield has suffered tarnish and it be- 
hooves me to restore it fair and bright. 
Yet your happiness shall not be sacri- 
fice, my children. You shall live as you 
will and where you will. I ask but a 
tithe of the revenue of the hacienda; 
the Senora Ramirez has means of her 
own and will require nothing. The 
residue is yours, all yours. Nor is it in- 
considerable. The estate has not en- 
dured serious injury through blight of 
war or nature; it will prove no mean 
dowry for my daughter to bring to her 
husband.”’ 

‘‘My dear Don Hernando,’’ began 
Sanborn, ‘‘do you for one minute sup- 
pose—”’ 

Ysabel trod sharply on his foot. 

‘“*I felt confident that papa would de- 
vise some solution of the riddle,’’ she 
interposed. 


“*Pray let us go to dinner.”’ 


XXVI. 
Tidings of the Emperor 


With an invalid’s languid interest 
Strang looked up at the physician who 
sat beside his bed, finger on pulse. 
Outside the darkened window it rained 
as if a second deluge were imminent. 
Presently the doctor pocketed his watch 
and smiled. 

**You are almost yourself to-day,’’ he 
said cheerily. 

‘*I seem very tired,’’ answered the sick 
man, and listened to the storm. ‘‘It 
should not rain so in May,’’ he com- 
mented with a puzzled look. ‘‘It is too 
early for the rainy season.”’ 

‘“*It is not May,’’ corrected the physi- 
cian gently. 

“‘Not May?”’ 

“It is June now.”’ 

Strang stared wonderingly and thought 
to ask the preposterous creature what he 
meant, but a drowsiness weighed down 
his eyelids and heslept. In the cos redor 
without Molly watched for the doctor’s 
coming. 
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“Tell me that he is better,’’ she en- 
treated. ‘‘] can see it in your face.”’ 

‘‘When he wakes you may talk with 
him,’’ he said, ‘‘but not for long.’’ 

It was late afternoon when Strang 
awoke. The tropic storm had ceased as 
suddenly as it had begun and the sunlight 
strove to penetrate the vine-screened 
shutters. Molly came and laid her cool 
fingers on his forehead. It did not seem 
strange to him to see her there, nor did 
he wonder at the General’s noiseless 
coming a moment after; their faces had 
mingled in the fantastic throng peopling 
the strange land of phantasm whose 
dread boundaries he had crossed. His 
eyes left theirs and ranged the apartment. 

‘*Molly, this is your room,’’ he said 
slowly. 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered. ‘‘We chose it 
because it was coolest of them all.”’ 

He lay thinking with closed eyes for a 
time, and they thought he slumbered. 

‘*That man,’’ he queried, ‘‘the doctor? 
He told me it is June.”’ 

The girl’s glance questioned her 
father’s. 

‘*You have been very ill, Philip,’’ the 
General explained. ‘‘But you are mend- 
ing, thank God.”’ 

‘‘Was the wound so bad?”’ asked the 
patient listlessly. 

Father and daughter again exchanged 
a look. 

‘*Not so serious,’’ replied the General 
calmly. ‘*You see your general health 
was at a low ebb.”’ 

‘‘And it is June,’’ mused Strang and 
would have questioned more, but Molly 
bade him husband his strength. 

«He clamored for enlightment in the 
morning when the doctor returned. 

‘*What was there besides the wound?’’ 
he demanded. 

‘*Typho-malarial fever,’’ answered the 
man tersely. ‘‘An unusually interesting 
case.”’ 

‘‘And it is June,’’ Strang repeated. 

‘Would you like a glimpse of out 
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doors?’’ asked the physician, throwing 
open ashutter. ‘‘Take a look at Dame 
Nature with her face fresh-washed. Some 
people curse and decry the rainy season. 
I, for one, am fond of it. Look at those 
drops on the magnolias.”’ 

“‘June,’’ said the sick man again. 
“Tell me,’’ he importuned suddenly. 
‘What of the seige? What of Querétaro? 
Has the Emperor—”’ 

‘‘Mexican politics are making a shift 
to run along without you, Mr. Strang,”’ 
interposed the man of medicine dryly. 
**T shall send in Miss Ravenscroft with 
your broth.”’ 

As he grew stronger they told him 
more; for the questions would out, baffl- 
ing all evasion. 

‘“‘How did I reach Tacubaya?’’ he 
asked curiously. ‘‘Who told you where 
to find me?” 

‘Benita brought word when they had 
exhausted al! their simple remedies,”’ 
returned the General. ‘‘Had we not 


taken you from that pestilential marsh 
when we did it would have been too late.”’ 
‘‘They did what they could, faithful 


” 


souls,’’ said Strang gratefully. ‘‘They 
took me in without question although 
they knew the risk.’”’ He was struck by 
a sudden thought. ‘‘God forgive me,”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I have never considered 
your risk. Do the Liberals know that 
youare harboring me? Surely they do.”’ 

‘*Put your mind at ease,’’ reassured 
the General. ‘‘We stand in no danger 
because of you. In fact you are again a 
prisoner.”’ 

‘‘A prisoner? Who gave me up to the 
Liberals?”’ 

“‘T did,’’ confessed General Ravens- 
croft smilingly. 

Strang strove weakly to comprehend. 

‘*T don’t see through it,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
think my head can hardly be clear of 
the fever yet. Is there a guard upon the 
house once more?”’ 

“No. You are in the custody of a 
Liberal officer.”’ 


> 


‘*An officer? I never see him.’ 

‘‘On the contrary you have both seen 
and spoken with him.’’ 

‘**Tell him the truth,’’ Molly interposed 
with. anxious concern. ‘‘He is not 
strong enough to be tantalized.”’ 

Strang looked questioningly from one 
to the other. 

‘*Is the doctor the man?”’ 

“No.” 

‘‘Then who is?’’ 

‘*Myself,’’ said the General. 

Strang shook his head despairingly. 

‘*Tell me the story in words of one 
syllable,’’ he charged. ‘Perhaps I shall 
understand it then. Begin with the 
chinampas ; that was where I lost hold of 
sanity.” 

‘When we reached the hut we found 
you tossing in a fever and muttering a 
deal of nonsense about water snakes and 
Austrian hussars and graveyards and 
dancing landscapes. The doctor, whom 
I luckily had the sense to bring with us, 
diagnosed your case in short order and 
told us we hadn’t a minute to lose in re- 
moving you from the chzmampas. Jove, 
sir, I doubt if that malarial atmosphere is 
out of my system yet. Your surround- 
ings were unquestionably picturesque, 
but damnably insalubrious.”’ 

‘*You are getting beyond words of one 
syllable, General,’’ warned the invalid. 

‘*While Molly and the doctor brought 
you here,’’ continued the narrator more 
equably, ‘‘I rode to the military head- 
quarters of the Liberals at Guadalupe for 
an interview with General Diaz.’’ 

“Vou saw Diaz?’’ 

**T did, and am vast., proud of his ac- 
quaintance.’’ 

“He is a 
Philip Strang. 

‘‘He is more than a great soldier. He 
is a chivalrous gentleman. Before those 
dark eyes oi his, chicane and double 
dealing must slink unmasked away. But 
there was no need for half truth and 
deceit. I went to him in frankness and 


he asked. 


great soiuicr,’? admitted 
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was met in like spirit. I told him of 
your condition and of where you could 
be found; and then, with a word of 
Molly, to make our interest in you clear, 
I boldly asked him to accept my word of 
honor for your safe keeping.”’ 

“And he did so?”’ 

“In his own good time. For the 
present he merely remarked that the re- 
quest was irregular and sat tapping his 
riding boot and searching me with those 
brilliant eyes as I went on. I said to 
him that, as an old soldier, no one 
recognized the irregularity of my appeal 
more clearly than myself and that I stood 
ready to obviate it. In a word, I asked 
a commission in the Republican army 
and referred him to various Tacubaya 
gentlemen who could vouch for my mili- 
tary experience and general honesty. I 
could do this without hypocrisy, for, 
barring my love for you and my sym- 
pathy for the Emperor as a man, I have 
ever held with the Liberals. Hetold me 
that I should receive his answer in the 
morning; and I did. It was a colonel’s 
commission and an order setting forth 
my duties. I command a force consist- 
ing of Molly and two servants, and am 
entrusted with the laborious custody of 
a prisoner who would not escape if he 
could.”’ 

With dimmed eyes Strang groped for 
the General’s hands. 

“You are an old trump,” he ex- 
claimed huskily. 

Though he dissembled with the con- 
valescent, privily the General’s kindly 
face grew anxious as June ran its course; 
at last, his daughter met him entering 
the house one evening with a haggard 
look which frightened her. 

‘*T doubted to the last. I could not 
believe it,’’ he said incoherently. ‘In 
this age such a crime is inconceivable. 
They are mad, stark mad.”’ 

‘*The court martial—? They have not 
really sentenced him to die? They 
would not dare. It isn’t true?’’ 


THE RECKONING 


“It is horribly true. He was to have 
been shot to-day, but Juarez granted a 
reprieve. Oh, there’s no mistake,’’ he 
continued as she shook her head in- 
credulously. ‘*We’ve heard things as 
they are. I’ve just talked with the Aus- 
trian charge d’affaires who is fresh from 
Querétaro. The Liberals expelled him 
from the city with the other diplomatic 
agents who were concerned in the brave 
Salm-Salms’ plot for the Emperor’s es- 
cape. The Emperor must surely die.’’ 

They looked at one another with 
strained eyes. Then the girl said firmly: 
‘‘We must tell Philip.”’ 

‘“‘He can do nothing,’’ demurred her 
father. ‘‘It will excite him needlessly. 
When it is all over he can be told.” 

“It must benow. He would never for- 
give us else. Will you?”’ 

The General looked at her uneasily 
and hesitated. 

‘“‘We might go to him together,’’ he 
suggested reluctantly. 

As they turned slowly toward the stair- 
case, they saw Strang’s pale face looking 
down at them over the balustrade. 

“‘Wait,’’ he called. ‘I’m coming 
down to you.”’ 

Their feet seemed to cleave to the 
pavement and they suffered him to ap- 
proach without a word. He walked 
straight to the General. 

‘There is bad news,’’ he insisted. ‘‘I 
see itin your manner. I overheard you 
mention Querétaro. Don’t put me off 
longer.’”’ 

The General fidgeted with his grizzled 
mustache and glanced appealingly at his 
daughter. She refused to meet his eyes. 
““You, Molly,’’ he entreated. 

‘‘Don’t be afraid to tell me,’’ pleaded 
Strang. ‘‘I am really robust now, you 
know. Say the worst. I can guess it; 
Querétaro is fallen.”’ 

‘‘My poor boy—”’ the General said 
helplessly, and turned away. 

‘‘Querétaro was betrayed by one of the 
Emperor’s most trusted officers more 
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than a month ago,”’ said Molly in a low 
voice. 

‘‘Betrayed! A month ago! While I 
—but there is something else. You are 
keeping something back. The Emperor? 
What of the Emperor? He has abdi- 
cated, then, hasn’t he? Is-he at Vera 
Cruz? Has he sailed? Why doesn’t 
someone answer me?”’ 

“He has not sailed; he is not at 
Vera Cruz.’’ It was the girl, again, who 
spoke. 

The General veered suddenly and 
strode toward them. 

‘‘We musn’t palter longer, Philip,’’ 
he said resolutely. ‘‘The Emperor is 
a prisoner at Querétaro under sentence 
of death.”’ 

Strang frowned, as if a bright light 
dazzled him, and his mouth twitched. 
“It’s ridiculous,’’ he answered with a 
pathetic laugh. ‘‘He is an archduke 
of Austria; perhaps Austria’s future 
emperor. He is entitled to the rights 


of a distinguished prisoner of war.”’ 
‘*He has not been treated as such. 
His trial was a travesty with its end fore- 


seen. Asa freebooter he has been ar- 
raigned; as a freebooter he has been 
condemned. To-day was to have been 
his last, but Juarez interposed.”’ 

“‘Of course,’ cried Strang triumph- 
antly. ‘‘It goes without saying. Mexi- 
can bravado, you see. A.matador’s trick; 
a flaunting of the red rag of independent 
action in the face of the European 
Powers. They dare go no farther.” 

‘‘They do dare. European or Ameri- 
can intercession is in vain. Juarez is 
flint. Maximilian’s few friends have 
been driven from him; he has but three 
days left to live.’’ 

Strang clutched him convulsively by 
the shoulders. 

‘‘My God, General,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘why didn’t you say so before? We 
must go at once.”’ 

‘“Go! Go where?” 

‘*To Querétaro.”’ 


XXVII. 
Queretaro 

There was no denying him. Did 
they urge his weakness, he flouted it; 
did they instance the dangers of the way. 
he derided them; nor would he admit 
the utter futility of the wild undertaking. 
He must go; the Emperor should know 
that he stood near him again as in the 
old days; that his friendship was no trivial 
thing. He was buoyed by a splendid 
optimism, refusing to believe in the near 
presence of death; and in the tense stress 
of the hour his mind shook off the leth- 
argy of sickness and worked with extra- 
ordinary readiness and lucidity. It was 
he who reminded the bewildered General 
that he was a Liberal officer and as such 
might traverse the war-wrecked country 
with virtual immunity; it was he who 
pointed out that Diaz’s instructions set 
no specific bounds to his own liberty and 
that his custodian might choose what 
place of captivity he would; and he it 
was who planned the stages of their jour- 
ney. Only in Molly he met opposition ; 
she scoffed at the notion of her remain- 
ing in Tacubaya znd unflinchingly cast 
her lot with him. 

Before midnight the General had com- 
pleted his preparations. Somewhere’ he 
rummaged out a ramshackle cab—the one 
vehicle in seige-ridden Tacubaya he 
could impress for the purpose and even 
that at an extortionate price—which he 
equipped with a driver and four mules 
and set apart for Strang and Molly. He, 
himself, with an armed servant, rode on 
horseback as a guard. Throughout the 
night they pressed northward, halting 
briefly at Quicliclan for the beasts’ sake, 
but heedless of themselves. All through 
the next day and yet the next, encroach- 
ing on night and sleep, a-hungered 
through the poverty of the wayside inns, 
grieviously delayed by tropic rains and 
the breakdown of their ancient carriage, 
they toiled on to attain at last, on the 
evening of the second day, the town of 
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San. Juan del Rio, which lies but four 
leagues from Querétaro itself. 

Strang would have pressed forward 
through the darkness to their journey’s 
end, but they dissuaded him. The ani- 
mals were exhausted, the coachman was 
surly from lack of food and sleep, and 
the indomitable invalid himself, despite 
the countless thoughtful mitigations of 
the harsh ordeal which love and tender- 
ness had wrought, was manifestly sus- 
tained by his willalone. Ashe restlessly 
paced the little court of the fovda after 
the others had gone to their rooms to 
snatch what rest they could, the inn- 
keeper watched him curiously and at last 
accosted him with the inquiry if his 
Excellency were ill. No; his Excellency 
was not ill. His Excellency was troubled 
with insomnia, then? The devil’s own 
plague. Would his Excellency try some 
of their ¢eguila? 

In despair of shaking off the voluble 
mestizo, Strang closed his mind to the 
stream of publican gossip 
the mention of 


trickling 
which followed — until 
Querétaro arrested his vagrant attention. 
There had passed that day, the fellow 
said, a gentleman from Querétaro who 
had told him of the bravery of Maxi- 
milian whom they were to shoot on the 


morrow. Throughout the seige he had 
minded the bullets no more than flies 
and but the other morning when they 
came to him at the convent of the Ca- 
puchinas to tell him that he must die 
within the day, he had heard them out 
calmly and gone about his business as 
if it were simply a little journey that he 
would take. 

‘‘Hapsburg that he is,’’ ejaculated 
Philip Strang, pausing an instant in his 
endless round of the tiles. 

The man stared, uncomprehending, 
and went on. It was even said that 
when Maximilian found that he had not 
yet done with life he was no less calm 
and asked that Miramon and Mejia, his 
generals, be spared, since they had now 


RECKONING 


tasted all the bitterness of death; and that 
his blood alone be shed. 

‘“*The Hapsburg, the Hapsburg,’’ re- 
peated Strang. ‘‘In the same calm could 
he die if needful.”’ 

‘**Past doubt he will need it,’’ said the 
innkeeper. ‘This night is his last. 
May he sleep well.”’ 

Strang felt a cold hand grip his heart 
at the man’s word’s. ‘‘They’ll not 
dare,’’ he muttered, but hope left him. 
He shut himself in his room and wrestled 
with the horrid truth. They would 
dare. He believed itnow. They would 
kill his Emperor, his prince, his friend. 
What recked they in this land of blood 
what Europe thought? What cared they, 
in their passion, for the comity of na- 
tions? They lusted for human sacrifice 
as had their ancestors of old. The play 
had almost run its course; the last act 
was at hand; it was a tragedy. 

At four o’clock he called the General 

‘*It is time for us to go,’’ he said dully. 
‘To-day they will kill the Emperor.”’ 

Out into the chill and solemn morn 
they rode and watched the coming of 
the pallid dawn. Then, witha splendid 
flushing of the east, the day flamed forth, 
and living things stirred by the wayside, 
and the mists lifted from the hills, and 
men went out to their toil with a song on 
their lips as if time and tragedy and 
death were naught. 

Now .War thrust its ugly vestiges in 
their sight, for the last long hill of their 
journeying was scarred with the signs of 
the seige; but below in all its beauty and 
picturesqueness lay Querétaro with the 
young sun mellowing its domes and 
towers and palm trees and the massive 
aqueduct marching into the narrow 
valley from the glowing east. Beyond 
the compact city shimmered the river, 
and beyond the river mounted the fair 
gardens of San Luis to the slopes of the 
deep-shadowed hills—the deadly circling 
hills which closed the ‘‘trap.”’ 

As they descended the height to the 
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southern gateway of the city, the General 
descried a glitter of marching men in 
the west and started with sudden appre- 
hension. He watched the movement 
intently until it vanished and then shot a 
troubled glance into the carriage. Strang 
had seen nothing; his eyes were fixed 
upon the way. : 

‘Straight to the Capuchin convent,”’ 
he directed. ‘‘He is there.’’ 

Early as was the hour, it was little 
more than six, the streets were thronged 
with people hurrying toward the west; 
but he seemed not to see them. 

‘Drive, drive,’ he cried as they 
whirled past the vast convent of La Cruz; 
and repeated the command as they swept 
by the devastated Alameda into the Calle 
Miraflores. ‘‘Faster,’’ he urged. ‘To 
the left, to the left. I know the turn. 
Take the Calle de Hospital. You can 
see the convent’s great dome now; it’s 
a gloomy prison they’ve given him. 
Drive, man, drive!’’? And as the crazy 
vehicle lurched to a standstill before the 
frowning pile, he leaped impetuously to 
the ground. ‘‘Your corporal,’’ he said 
peremptorily to one of the lounging 
sentinels. ‘‘Call your corporal. I must 
get to the Emperor.”’ 

The soldier stared at him an instant 
and laughed. 

“Try the Cerro de las Campanas for 
Maximiliano,’’ he jeered, and nodded 
to the west. ‘‘He has gone for a ride in 
the morning air.”’ 

It was a full minute before the crea- 
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ture’s sinister meaning struck him and 
the General, who divined the truth, had 
dismounted and hurried to his side. 
“Come, boy,’’ he besought gently. 
‘‘Come away. It’s all over now.”’ 
Philip Strang brushed him absently 
aside and, vaulting to the empty saddle, 
spurred away. He saw the commotion 
of the streets now; the awed faces, the 
hurrying tide to the westward; and he 
launched himself in the current, laboring 
to the fore. Now the city was behind 
him. Hecould see the cerro, rising from 
the little plain; the ranks of troops; the 
massing throng. They were listening. 
It was not too late. He was speaking to 
them, perhaps, his brave prince. He 
should hear his kindly voice again. 
The press grew denser. There could be 
no riding now. He flung himself from 
his horse and struggled madly on. Once 
he stumbled among the rocks and the 
spines of a cactus pierced his face and 
hands; but he did not feel them. Then 
came a sudden hush and he stopped. 
A sharp rattle of musketry crashed into 
the silence. Another pause. Presently 
a single shot. Then the mass of human- 
ity began to heave to and fro in disin- 
tegration, going its way with low grave 
converse; to his dulled senses it was as 
the murmur of distant surf. Then a file 
of the guard marched by him, cleaving 
the crowd, and, when a woman sobbed 
hysterically, a soldier struck her, torbid- 
ding her to weep. Out from the city 
drifted a triumphant clangor of bells. 


(Zhe End.) 


Epigrams 


(From ‘Harlequinade.”) 


|X the polite world a smile may ordinar- 
ily be accepted as a mere slit. 
A well turned ankle proves nothing. 
A sigh is irresolution stretching itself. 


‘*Pass me that World,’’ quote Chaos at 
the banquet of Space. ‘‘Nay,’’ saith the 
host, ‘‘ ’tis not yet ripe.”’ 

H. R. 











The Wedding Bell 


I 


ANFRED bell’s ‘ ’Oon! ’Oon! 
ROR s sk 

‘*Manfred’’ was named from Byron’s 
work by a young bell-tower keeper, 
Shizuka by name, as the bell sounds to 
him like a human moan, a dark voice, 
whose tragic silence rings on the air 
when it isn’t struck. 

Shizuka, once a student of the Imper- 
ial ’Varsity at Edo—leave me that old 
name for the capital, for it breathes an 
age-honored charm !—and now,—a poet. 

Some moments ago, the most heavy 
midnight ‘‘Oon! oon! Oon! <4 
sounded down the Tado mountain (the 
bell is hung by the mountain temple of 
Akiwa Daimyojin) over the village— 
Tado village cuddling the mountain as 
a child cuddles its mother’s bosom. O, 
sweet child now in delicious sleep !—and 
that “*’Oon! Oon! Oon! .. ”’ died 
away as gracefully as if in love with 
Death. 

‘*What a beautiful death in the sound! 
Old man, ’tis not so difficult to die,’’ 
were Manfred’s last words. ‘‘Death is 
sweet . . ’’ was spoken from the bell- 
tower. 

Presently the young man, who was no- 
body else than Shizuka, stepped down 
the steps, singing: 


Wo ea, te 

Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of men; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learned the language of another world—” 


and he stepped into a hut. 
The midnight moon—the ever silent 
moon—now left the tree-tops, like a nun 





’Twixt Smiles and Tears 


roaming out of her bed-chamber for 


prayer. Her straying beam fell over a 
little figure before the passing-the-night- 
in-prayer temple. 

A young girl it was! 

Wouldn’t she permit herself to appear 
before the ever-so-aged god with dis- 
hevelled hair? Dear girl! Her both 
hands,—her right one with a comb, the 
left with her flower-pin—were seen above 
her dainty head. She fixed her kimono 
collar. She tightened her ‘‘front-hang- 
ing.’’ She began to take off her sandals; 
her beautiful feet appeared when she 
stripped off her cotton tabis. She 
stepped up to the temple, and sat repeat- 
ing the sacred name: 

‘‘Namu Akiwa Daimyojin . . 

Her head dropped to the floor, her 
face buried in her palms. She sobbed. 

The ascent to the Akiwa temple is far 
from an easy walk for even a man in the 
daytime. What trouble drove her up in 
such amidnight? She must have passed 
by the ‘“‘murderer’s willow,’’ the tremor 
of whose leaves makes a man thrill; 
she must have stopped at ‘‘Hell’s Cor- 
ner’’ to peer down over a river bearing a 
certain name of Hades, where a fisher- 
man’s green light appears and disap- 
pears like a ‘‘ship-ghost.’’ She must 
have stumbled and fallen. Her sandal- 
strings must have been caught by an angry 
rock. 

She raised her face. A candle of the 
lantern in the corner of the temple threw 
away its finad flash. The fantastic shad- 
ows of a tree moved into the temple 
noiselessly across the floor, looking to 
her like a long snake creeping down to 
the creek for water. Snake! ’Tis her 
chief adversary in the world. She felt a 
sudden sensation of depression. The 
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water-fall by the main temple roared 
against the rocks like a wolf—the deeper 
the night the louder the voice. The 
midnight chilliness—the month was yet 
within April, we buried the cherry-flower 
only yesterday—shrivelled her flesh as 
well as her little soul. 

‘‘Lonely, lonely,’ she murmured, 
stepping out of the temple. She looked 
around. She saw a light from the hut. 

She drew near to it, and peeped 
through a hole in the door. 

A young man was raising a wick of the 
andon-—-a shabby affair consisting of a 
bit of ‘‘mat-grass’’ pith dipped in an 
earthen vessel of oil—with the end of 
his pencil. The poor fellow, she thought, 
wasn’t provided with a hair-pin or needle 
like'a girl. She said in her mind that 
she liked his hand—the genteel hand 
unlike those of her villagers, being the 
kind affectionate with a book. Howshe 
loved a book-lover! His hair must have 
forgotten the touch of a comb, it almost 
covered his ears. She thought how de- 
lighted she would be to let him use her 
comb, and what fun it would be to trim 
a gentleman’s hair. She would ask him 
about that, she said, as she had to stay in 
the mountain for seven nights and days. 
She fancied how handsome he would 


look. 

‘*Moshi, moshi—tanomimasu!’’ she 
called from the door. 

‘Who are you at midnight?” The 
young man opened his door. 

“I’m a girl here for prayer. I arm 


ashamed to say that I feel lonesome 
before the god. I can bear no longer 
with the ghastliness. Please, let me 
come in your hut and sit by your fire!’’ 
_ “You,—welcome. . . ”’ 

He offered his own square cushion, 
which she wasn’t ready to accept, saying, 
‘‘Osoreirimasu — don’t trouble yourself, 
anata!” 

He poured tea in a cup from the kettle 
boiling by the fire, and looked straight 
on her face as he said, ‘*Take honor- 
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2 
able tea!’’ His large eyes were beautiful. 

‘‘Even a man dares not come up the 
mountain at night. I suppose you have 
a serious petition to the god,’’ he spoke. , 

“Oh, yes, Lord. My mamais terribly 
ill, she does sink every day. Doctor 
can’t do anything. Only one way was 
left. That was to beg for the mighty 
Akiwa Sama. I was crazy seeing my 
mama to-night. Many people held my 
arm, saying that it was too late to ascend 
the mountain. Icouldn’t listen to them. 
I climbed up. What a lonely place this 
eae es 

‘‘Doubtless your prayer,’’ he encour- 
aged her, ‘‘will be answered since it is so 
ardent, no matter where you pray. Here 
it is warm and comfortable, you can pray 
all you desire.’’ 

He turned to his desk, leaving a smile 
when he said ‘‘Excuse me,’’ and began 
to read his ‘‘Manfred’’-—a copy in his 
own handwriting. 

The flickering sound was so friendly. 
The little heart of the girl gradually re- 
treated into a corner of snugness. Her 
exhaustion and the warmth of the hut led 
our ladyship beautifully toward the 
golden shrine of slumber. After a few 
minutes, her voice murmuring ‘*Akiwa 
Daimyojin!’’ ceased suddenly. > 

‘*She has fallen asleep,’’ Shizuka said, 
looking back. 

Her little head thrown aside on the 
floor, her slender neck exhibiting its 
delicious curve. Her both hands lay 
informally. Shizuka noticed the maple 
leaves dyed on her sleeves. 

‘‘Beautiful red leaf!’’ he said. 
his favorite. 

He pulled his bed-clothes out from a 
closet. 

‘“*Wooden pillow!’’ he muttered, find- 
ing his soft one unfit for her hair—the 
pains-taking arrangement in the butterfly 
mode. 

He went out for a piece of wood. 
He wrapped it with his cushion. 

He moved her body a little from the 


It was 
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fire, when he gazed down to her face. 

‘“‘Poor girl! Seventeen... ?’’ he 
said. He could still trace her tears 
thickly crowded on her lengthy eyelashes. 
Her beautifully oval face wasn’t made for 
suffering, he declared. 

“You do suffer, don’t you?”’ he said. 

He was almost crying when he kissed 
her shapely hand. 

‘Sleep on well! I will pray for your 
own sake,’’ he whispered, tenderly im- 
planting her under the cover. 

Her face radiated gold in the light of 
the fire. 


II. 


Let Shizuka’s diary speak for itself, 
since I can hardly put any more distinc- 
tion into his phraseology: 

April 20th——Dear Miss Camellia! 

Camellia is her name. 

How I love a camellia with a velvety 
leaf and plenteously blushing flower! 
Camellia! yes, she is that. 

She was known as a belle of Tado 
over seven villages and six 


Village 
miles square, as I had frequently heard. 
Charming girl of seventeen! 
How I should like to see her in a 


flower-field, singing a ditty! A slightly 
weird one would suit her best. Her face 
should be wound in a tenegui (hand- 
wipe) with an up-to-date design. She 
would not for the world forget to let her 
hair-pin be seen from the tenugui. 

Not to-day! 

She is wholly engrossed in prayer for 
her mama. Poor little woman! She 
isn’t only beautiful in her face, but also 
in her soul. 

Let me confess that I have not encoun- 
tered such divine beauty in a girl for 
twenty-four years. I am_ twenty-four 
years in age. She made me cry, last 
night, with the sadness on her face. 

I verily feared that her prayer would 
kill her, but I am a bit relieved to find 
that her little heart bursts in gaiety now 
and then. Sweet girl, Miss Tsubaki! 


SMILES AND TEARS 


My hair had forgotten a comb for 
many months. I asked for her comb. 
I smelt woman’s oil on it—such a woman 
smell as pierced my body with its subtle 
charm. 

Am I growing to love woman? 

‘*Let me comb your hair,’’ she said, 
taking the comb from my hand. She 
stood before me with it. When she 
began with it, my eyes were set on her 
bosom, whose naked grace showed from 
the open collar of her kimono. 

‘*What a lovely pearl lies in it!’’ I ex- 
claimed, but voicelessly. 

April 21st—Camellia offered to cut my 
hair. : 

I have no mirror in myhut. Barber- 
ing would never do without it, she an- 
nounced. 

Women—girls as well—are conven- 
tional creatures, I fancy, unable to miss 
the track of custom. 

I sat by a pond on the temple ground 
—the looking-glass of Nature—among 
the azalias white and red. 

She tied up her sleeves. 
arms! 

‘*Now what do you pay for my work?”’ 
she said, smiling. 

“What? I will join you to-night in 
your prayer, pray to the god with all my 
heart,”’ I said, looking up to her face. I 
noticed the white azalia in her hair, 
which was becoming to her. 

‘“*Really!’’ she exclaimed. How elo- 
quently her eyes shone! 

Dear girl! She isn’t so sad, thank 
God! 

When I leaned forward to the pond, 
wishing to see my shadow, alas! Ca- 
mellia was looking at my shadow also. 

We blushed to each other . What 
a sensation! 

Am I not falling in love with her? 

Pees. 3 

April 22d—When I came back from a 
mountain stroll this evening, the supper 
was prepared in full. 

When her own people came with the 


What dainty 
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rice and vegetables for her seven days’ 
provisions, they asked me for accommo- 
dation to cook them with mine. Dear 
girl! She makes herself so useful. 

After supper she hastened to the 
dishes. How I wished to help her with 
them! She wouldn’t permit me even to 
touch them. I slipped outside, dipping 
into the purple twilight. Then her sweet 
voice stole in song: 


“Takai Yamakara 
Tanizoko mirebano 
Uriya Nasubino 
Hanazakari 
Sora don, don,don...” 


(I look down from the high mountain 
into the bottom of the valley. There 
the cucumbers and egg-plants blossom, 
sora don, don, don... ) 

Sweet girl! 
The world is decidedly altered for m 
since she came, all things around me 

sprouting in beautiful laughter. 

I hummed Burns’ love-song, whose 
rustic simplicity grows on me, bewitch- 
ing me so. 

“Oya! I have forgotten the evening 
bell,’’ I exclaimed, coming to the tower. 

I struck it. Its sound was not the 
sad, dark ‘‘Oon! Oon! Oon!... ”’ but 
a delightfully iaughing ‘‘Oon! Oon! 
Oon!.. ”’ billowing gracefully on the 
scented air. 

‘*Manfred bell, you have changed!’’ I 
exclaimed. 

April 24th — Camellia prays in the 
temple. 

I sit alone by the andon. 

My ‘‘Manfred”’ lies melancholily on 
the desk before my face. Let me admit 
that it has suddenly ceased to be my 
passion! 

Incidentally I noticed that my torn 
sleeve had been mended. 

Who did it? 

There were a few needle-pricks on one 
side of the andon paper. A needle with 
black thread hanging from it was thrust 
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through the paper on the other side. 
Dear sight of woman’s needle! 
‘‘Loving girl, I love you!” I cried. 


III. 


To-day is her fulfillment day — the 
close of her seven nights and days. 

When Miss Camellia lifted her face 
from the floor of the passing-the-night- 
in-prayer temple, she was divinely 
solemn, like a marble bust, her distin- 
guished eyes set heroically. The holy 
fire flamed abundantly within herself, 
doubtless. She felt her power growing 
more—and more—so that her finger- 
touch would be sufficient to move moun- 
tains. 

She heard the water fall—she hadn’t 
heard a bit of any sound till that mo- 
ment, locked as she was in the unearthly 
hall of prayer, vast, majestic, silent. In- 
stantly she rubbed off her garments—she 
was approaching the water. 

She sprang into it, chanting loudly the 
sacred name: ‘‘Namu Akiwa Daimyo- 
jiMacas 
Her immense faith protected her from 
the coldness. 

‘‘Be pure, my six roots (eyes, ears, 
nose, tongue, body and heart): Accept 
my devotion, Akiwa Daimyojin... ”’ 
her tremulous-voiced petition was mani- 
festly audible among the wild utterances 
of the crashing water. 

The sunlight—the beautiful sunlight 
we always have after the cherry-flowers— 
flashed down to the enormous vapor 
rising from the water, glorifying itself as 
a rainbow. Lo! and lo! her little 
almost naked figure indefinitely supreme 
beyond the gorgeous rainbow, she—a 
divine picture! 

She stole out of the water, and ran up 
the main temple. She rang the holy 
bell. Her nine bows perfectly completed 
her work. 

Now she cast her saddest glance upon 
her extravagant black hair unlawfully 
profligate over her shoulders. She has- 
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tened to her hut—or Shizuka’s—to ar- 
range it, her right hand grasping the 
heavy bunch of hair. Alas! she fell on 
the floor. 

Little Camellia had squandered her- 
self in body and soul. Poor girl! 

A mysterious old man—how fantastic 
was his beard, how dove-like his eyes!— 
announcing himself as the Akiwas 
Sama, was seen in herdream. ‘‘ Mother 


is all well. Your marriage with Shizuka 
is my bidding,’’ was his honorable 
speech. 


She awoke shining with her every 
smile. 

She hastened to adjust her hair, wrap- 
ping her head in a tenegui— what .an 
omen was its picture of the wealth god 
sitting on the rice sack!—in an honor- 
able flower-viewing style. ‘*What has 
wife to do first?’’ was her first question. 

“Oh, yes! Cleaning the house,’’ she 
replied to herself with a broom. She 
cut a few azalias—the white ones such as 
she had placed in her hair before—for 
a vase that she setin acorner. She built 
a fire—her first fire as wife—for the tea- 
kettle, which she washed with house- 
wifely carefulness. She sat and bowed, 
saying, ‘‘Okaeri, Danna Sama — wel- 
come, my husband.”’ Gay butterfly! 
She was rehearsing the scene of welcom- 
ing her husband. How happily she 
acted ! 

‘‘Don’t work so hard!’’ She was fright- 
ened by the sudden voice of Shizuka. 
She only smiled. Afterward she scorned 
her timidity in not emboldening herself 
with ‘*My husband.”’ 

“‘Isn’t this lovely?’’ he showed her a 
tiny rabbit, pressing his cheek to its head. 

‘“‘I caught it in a cucumber garden, 
poor little dear... . ” 

‘Please, let me hold it,”’ she begged. 

She felt delight in her fancy that it was 
a little infant. Now Camellia put it on 
her bosom. The rabbit must have been 
confident with her sweet soul and tender 
hands. She slowly began to sing a 
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lullaby, shaking its body comfortably as * 
if it were a yaya: 
“Mennen kororiyo 

LVenne shina 

Satone Miyagent 

Nani koteko 

Denden taikont 

Shone fue 

Akai mammani 


Toto tabesco....” 


(Sleep, dear, sleep, sleep! What shall 
I buy from town? ‘*Denden drum’’ 
and ‘‘sho pipe!’’ I will feed you with 
red rice and fish. . . ) 


IV. 


Camellia’s rising was late after the ex- 
haustion due to her wintry asceticism. 

The sun was advanced. Every dew 
had dried up. The high-minded ospreys 
had already begun tracing splendid orbs 
in the purple sky. 

She awaited her village party coming 
up the mountain to welcome her. She 
sat by the pond—the same pond where 
she had made her venture as a barber 
some days ago—among the azalias. She 
took much pains in dressing. 

“A party is coming up. Don’t you 
hear the singing, Camellia?” Shizuka 
addressed her from behind. 


“ Yahoya hoya sora yenya, 
Kyowana 
Hahawa zenkai 
Musume yometri 


Tenki uraraka ...” 


(Yahoya hoya sora yenya, to-day 
Mother got well, my daughter got 
married, and the weather is fine. . . ) 

‘“‘My uncle’s voice! Yes, ’tis so. 
Hurry down with me, Lord, come, 
come, you—my husband, how can I leave 
you, Shizuka San?’’ Camellia convul- 
sively caught his sleeve, with which she 
buried her face. His eyes were mechani- 


cally fixed on her newly arranged cue 
quivering under her sudden sobbing. 

















**You mean that, really, little woman? 
My dear wife. . . ”’ 

He fondly tapped her out-stretched 
neck with his palm. He checked his 
thought to kiss her, but with the utmost 
hardship, thinking that a kiss might 
frighten his kiss-unknown girl. 

‘‘Noon draws anear. I shall put my 
final stroke on my dear bell,’’ he said. 

‘*Let me join with you, my lord!’’ 

A moment after both of them—proud 
bride-groom and _ beautiful bride — 
stepped up to the bell-tower as to their 
altar. 

The bell’s ‘‘Oon! Oon! Oon!... ” 
echoed far down over the village. How 
did it sound to Tado villagers? 

‘‘Such a future-greeting melody in the 
sound! Golden-voiced wedding bell!’’ 
Shizuka declared triumphantly. 

Yone Noguchi 
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A Special Delivery 


ADLY did not love little children. 
You would not have believed it, had 
you seen him on this particular Christ- 
mas eve, for his arms were piled high 
with strange unshapely bundles that 
cried ‘‘toy-shop’’ from every one of 
their numerous corners. But these were 
for his nieces and nephews, and as there 
were a good number of each, so there 
had to be a good number of packages, 
and Hadly had just come home with 
his newly acquired purchases, well out 
of temper that his shopping had been 
so long deferred that he had been 
obliged to carry them all home himself. 
As I have said, Hadly did not love 
little children, but that was because he 
did not understand them and not because 
of any lack of good-will and kindness in 
his general disposition. Richard Hadly 
was very fond of his sisters, to whom 
the small children in question belonged, 
and he was reasonably fond of his 
brothers-in-law. So he was in the habit 
of buying sumptuous presents for his 
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smaller relatives, taking care to leave 
them at the house at an hour when he 
knew that all good children would be 
safely in bed. He hoped that this detail 
wouid escape the notice of his sisters 
and their husbands, but it did not. 

“‘Good, generous fellow, that brother 
of yours, queer he doesn’t care to see the 
children more,’’ one proud father would 
remark, watching with unruffled pride 
the ingenious method in which his 
youngest son was making patterns on his 
shirt-front with one syrupy finger, and 
the mother would reply with an air of 
long-suffering patience, that he mustn’t 
blame Dick, for he was young and rather 
hard to understand as yet. But they 
never suggested to Hadly that he was an 
unnatural uncle, and he believed himself 
quite free from such suspicions. 

Hadly lay the things down on the 
bed and surveyed them with a bewil- 
dered sense of satisfaction. He wished 
that he knew what was in them without 
opening them all. He even thought of 
dividing them as they were and trusting 
to the discretion of the parents in appro- 
priating them, but he remembered that 
some of the toys would not please the 
boys and that some of them would dis- 
please the girls, so it was evident that 
each package must be_ investigated. 
Hadly lit his pipe and went at the task 
before him with his usual stern spirit of 
determination. 

He picked up the first package and 
tried to guess what it was. Of course he 
had no idea. Then he tore a little hole 
and looked in. Its appearance was that 
of an ornate potato masher. He knew 
that he had purchased no potato masher, 
so that could not be. He snapped the 
string and the mystery was revealed. It 
was a musical instrument. Just what 
kind of a musical instrument had es- 
caped his mind, but he was sure that the 
clerk had told him the name. Probably 
his sister would know it, at any rate. 
There was something that looked to him 
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like a mouth piece and he was overcome 
with an unreasonable desire to try the 
thing. The result was an ear-splitting, 
nerve-racking blast. Hadly wondered if 
it were true kindness to his sister to 
send such a preposterous toy into the 
house. 

He tried it again, long and loud. 
Then he laid it down and discovered that 
the hall-boy was standing in the door. 
The boy wore a look of funereal gravity, 
but there was a certain ruddiness about 
his face that suggested to Hadly that 
once out of sight, it would give place to 
mirth, unseemly mirth, at his expense. 
He told himself that there was nothing 
at all disgraceful about blowing a—a— 
well, he was not quite sure just what he 
was blowing, but he could see no reason 
why any honorable and law-abiding citi- 
zen should not blow it at any rate. Still, 
he rather wished that the boy had not 
come in just at that minute, and he told 
the boy to sit down and wait a minute in 
arather less cordial tone of voice than 
he would have otherwise employed. 

He then proceeded to examine and 
appropriate each one of the mysterious 
packages. He felt, however, that the 
boy was not really in sympathy with the 
occasion, and it was a relief when the 
general chaos was resolved into three 
large, fairly neat parcels, and the boy had 
disappeared with them. 

Still, there were other troubles. Every- 
one was going out of town to spend 
Christmas; that is, Miss Elizabeth Devlin 
was to spend Christmas out of town, and 
as she was the person with whom Hadly 
was most concerned, he knew he would 
be horribly bored. She was not to be 
home even on Christmas eve, and beside 
these two grievances, the fact that his 
sister had asked him to attend an after- 
noon Christmas tree, a festivity pre- 
pared for the five small children, was a 
very minor horror. 

Hadly was not sure that he was en- 
gaged to Miss Devlin, and he did not like 
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to ask her too pointedly, lest she should 
say that he was not. But it was gen- 
erally understood, and Hadly was fairly 
satisfied on the subject. He took a 
package from the mantel, and examined 
it critically. Six equal surfaces, neatly 
covered with brown paper, met his view. 

If he had shaken it it would not have 
rattled, and if he had squeezed it he 
would have felt only the box. Yet he 
scrutinized the package with evident 
satisfaction. 

He had taken great pains to procure 
this particular present and he was well 
pleased with the result. 

There was no use in delivering the 
package in person, as he knew that she 
would not be at home. But there was 
an air of conscious pride about him, as 
he sent a special messenger with the box 
to be delivered to Miss Devlin, and he 
hoped that the roses he had ordered 
would reach her at the same time. He 
concluded that his lot was not such a 
miserable one, after all; and he pro- 
ceeded to dress for dinner in very good 
spirits. 

The next morning he awoke very late 
and somehow he did not feel like Christ- 
mas at all. The hall-boy had evidently 
been in, for there on the table beside him, 
was the pile of letters and there was—star- 
ing before him like a man who sees an 
unmistakable ghost. There was the pack- 
age he had sent last evening to Miss 
Elizabeth Devlin! It was too much for 
him to believe; there must be some mis- 
take. He tore away the wrappings until 
he came to his own card, just where he 
had put it. He read it over several 
times, in utter bewilderment. There 
was no mistake at all. Miss Devlin had 
sent back his gift, and he knew what that 
meant. 

His first thought was to go immedi- 
ately for an explanation, but he remem- 
bered in time to save himself the walk, 
that she would be by this time with the 
ancient relative with whom she was to 














spend the day, and presumably enjoying 
a merry Christmas. He wondered ifthe 
thought of how much pain she was giv- 
ing him would throw any shadow over 
her enjoyment of the day, and concluded 
that on the contrary she would rejoice in 
it. To be sure, she had never displayed 
any such propensities, but she had never 
before behaved in this manner. Evi- 
dently something was horribly wrong. 
As he could think of no possible offence, 
the only theory that he could devise was 
that she was really engaged to someone 
else, and so could not receive his gift. 

Breakfast appeared to offer some slight 
diversion, and accordingly he ordered it, 
and also a fire to be lighted in the grate. 
He wished that people would show 
better taste than to wish him a merry 
Christmas when such a thing was so de- 
cidedly out of place, but he only 
glowered upon them and held his peace. 

It struck him unpleasantly that his 
general appearance as he sat there before 
his fire, was not at all original. It even 
seemed to be atrifle melodramatic, and 
it irritated him exceedingly. His senti- 
ments, too, were rather shop-worn, and 
he found cold comfort in the thought 
that he was at least doing the expected 
and conventional thing, for when did 
the hero of a play, or of a book or even 
of real life, find himself confronted by 
ruined hopes and a blighted existence, 
but he sat down before the open fire in 
exactly the attitude that Hadly had as- 
sumed, and soliquized exactly the same 
soliloquy that Hadly was at present ab- 
sorbed in. Hadly smiled in spite of 
himself. He possessed an enviable 
sense of humor. If there was any thing 
ridiculous in a situation, he seldom 
missed seeing it, and he admitted that 
there was something just the least bit 
ridiculous in his present mood. ‘‘That’s 
all very well,’’ he observed, ‘‘but they 
don’t have to go to Christmas trees. 
‘They sit still and let the ‘indelible lines 
harden in their faces,’ ’’ 
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Then his humor suddenly deserted 
him. After all there was nothing ridicu- 
lous in contemplating a life suddenly 
emptied of everything that made it worth 
while; there was no sorrow so old to the 
world that it was not new to every heart 
that it fell upon, and there was really 
nothing ridiculous in Hadly’s case, even 
though it had been overdone by writers 
and burlesqued by actors. He shifted 
his position and gave the fender a vicious 
tug. He even longed for the hour of 
the Christmas tree, when he would be 
forced to forget for a time that his own 
Christmas had been spoiled—more than 
that, that his life had been spoiled. 

The Christmas tree was a great success. 
Hadly was not a judge of such matters, 
but it appeared to him to be an occasion 
of great enjoyment to all present, except 
perhaps, himself. Hadly could. not 
really be said to enjoy it; he tried to, he 
really did try, but he did not seem to be 
able to enter into the spirit of the thing. 
His sister was pleased that he had come 
and that was one consolation, and so was 
his brother-in-law and so were the chil- 
dren. In fact, Hadly himself was the 
only one who took but doubtful pleasure 
in the fact that he was present. He 
wished he was not so abjectly afraid of 
children. 

It had grown quite dark by the time 
he had reached his own room. The fire 
was still burning feebly and Hadly was 
surprised to perceive, in the very chair 
he had been occupying, something which 
certainly did not belong there. He re- 
garded it with curiosity, not unmixed 
with dismay. The part of it that had 
fallen over the chair’s arm terminated 
in a small blue mitten; going to the 
other side of the chair, he discovered 
another mitten, corresponding in every 
particular with the first. There seemed 
to be a great deal of muffler to it and the 
whole thing was surmounted by a small 
round cap, with a button in the exact 
centre. The button rather attracted 
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Hadly’s attention. Heremembered that 
he had once had a cap with a button in 
the centre, and he tried to remember for 
what purpose the button was there. He 
could not remember that it had met any 
especial requirement, and yet it seemed 
unlikely that it was there for no purpose 
at all. It was evident to Hadly that 
somewhere inside that muffler there 
was a child, and that at present, through 
some special dispensation of Providence, 
that child asleep. He sincerely 
hoped that it would remain in that 
condition until he had had time to make 
up his mind what to do when it became 
active. 

He remembered hearing his sister say 
that she would know when the baby was 
awake, because she would hear it cry, 
but he failed to remember that she had 
enlightened him as to what proceedings 
were necessary to stop it crying. He 
had an idea that it should be jounced 
but he was not at all sure and he did not 
like to try any doubtful experiments. 
Besides, this child was much larger than 
that one had been and he had no doubt 
but what its first act upon regaining con- 
sciousness would be more violent in pro- 
portion to its superior size. He wished 
again that he was not so mortally afraid 
of children. 

Suddenly he remembered that he had 
seen a woman, dressed like a nurse, sit- 
ting in the hall downstairs, and with 
infinite relief came the thought that she 
was beyond a doubt the keeper of his 
small visitor. ‘‘I’ll call if it stirs,’’ he 
said to himself, and sat down opposite it, 
by the fire. 

Presently it moved and began pulling 
away the muffler. ‘This accomplished, it 
revealed to Hadly the ruddy countenance 
of Miss Devlin’s small brother. The 
boy stared solemnly at Hadly and Hadly 
gazed solemnly back at the boy. 

“‘Say,’’ began the child abruptly, 
‘*sister—she’s awfully mad.’’ 

‘“*Ves,’’ observed Hadly, ‘‘so I judged.’’ 


was 
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The boy meditated a minute, blinking 
solemnly at he fire. ‘‘She said that I 
had to come and tell you myself,’’ he 
resumed, ‘‘because she said it was all my 
fault, and that there was no telling what 
you would do to me, and that when you 
was mad you was just awful.’’ He re- 
garded Hadly with interest. After all, 
his wrath was not such as he had been 
led to believe it would be. 

‘‘Let us hear about it,’? demanded 
Hadly, ‘‘and we’ll see if we can’t let you 
off easy.’’ 

For reply the boy tugged at some- 
thing in his pocket, and presented to 
Hadly a much crumpled note. Hadly 
carried it to the light and read: 


‘“‘Dear Dick:—Some one (and I am 
afraid it is 1) has made a very stupid 
mistake, and the package which you sent 
to me has been returned to you, instead 
of the one I intended to send. Many 
thanks for the delicious roses. 

Affectionately, 
Elizabeth. 
““P. S. If you will come in this evening 
I will give you what I intended, and tell 
you how it happened.” 


Hadly stood looking out of the window 
trying not to do something rash. He 
had forgotten the presence of the small 


messenger. Presently he looked down 
and beheld the boy, regarding him with 
much evident interest. ‘‘Say,’’ it re- 
marked coaxingly, ‘‘Uncle Horace always 
gives me a penny.”’ 

“‘That’s right, my boy,’’ he replied 
enthusiastically, ‘‘so here is a big silver 
penny for you.”’ 

He regarded him pityingly. 
isn’t a penny,”’ he said wisely. 

Later that evening the janitor met 
Hadly coming down the stairs at an 
unusual rate of progression. ‘‘Is it too 
late to wish you a merry Christmas, Mr. 
Dick,’’ he called after him. 

‘*No,’’ answered Dick heartily, ‘‘nc 
a bit.” Helen Green 


‘That 














Parted 


ACROSS the hills the sunlight lies 

In pools of purple splendor; ° 
But tho’ I look across and lean 
And all my yearning soul outcries 
Towards those sun-lit slopes and skies 
So softly blue, so tender, 
The shadows drift and draw between 
My way and thine, lost love of mine, 
A deep, abysmal bound’ry line. 
But dost thou dream, in that far land, 
Of that last day, when hand-in-hand 
We stood at life’s tumultous flood 
With unleashed leap of bounding blood 
That bore us on, we knew not where; 
To what false haven of despair? 
I stand within the shadows here; 
Thou on the sun-lit slopes above. 
Yet from thy heart to mine, O love, 
Out-spanning thought leaps far and wide 
And holds us soul and sense a-near 
Whom time and distance would divide. 

Julia Neely Finch 
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The Man Who Was Raffled 
A New Zealand Sketch 


ss] HATE,”’ said Billy Hart, to the 
half dozen casuals in the tap room, 
‘a man who has no ideas.”’ 

He undid his teeth from his pipe, and 
spat leisurely. Two others in the room 
spat in sympathy. 

‘*Tdeas,’’ continued Billy, ‘‘are neces- 
sary to a comf’able existence. Show me 
a man who has ideas and I will show y’ 
a man who can soar; but show mea man 
without ideas an’ I’ll show y’ a man who 
should have been a ’bus-horse.”’ 

“‘T knooa bloke’’—commenced a man 
with a dirty beard, who had been listen- 
ing attentively— 

‘*Course,’’ Billy said, cutting the dirty 
bearded one short, ‘‘everybody can’t 
have ideas. It’s not nat’ral that they 
should. If they had, ideas would be 
sleepin’ on the market, and everybody 
’ud have to toil same as everybody else.”’ 
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He unloosened his pipe again to knock 
the ash out. 

“‘tf I had a dashed dog,’’ he con- 
tinued, after the gulping sound from a 
man drinking beer in the dark corner 
had ceased,—‘‘what couldn’t get his 
tucker by his wits, I’d put a bullet in 
him.”’ 

‘‘An’ kill ’im?’’ questioned he of the 
dirty beard. 

‘“‘Cer-tain-ly!’? drawled Billy, ‘‘cer- 
tain-ly.’’ 

This discourse took place in the tap 
room of a small hotel in a heart-broken, 
dismal, little New Zealand bush town— 
one of those little towns which seem to 
have been shaken out of nowhere in par- 
ticular, and from sheer sulks at finding 
itself there, settled down to look exactly 
what it was—the headstone to the grave 
of Weariness. 

Billy Hart was a character. No one 
knew much of his history; but, although 
he never spoke of himself, he was of that 
class of men whom, after ten minutes’ 
conversation, one seems to have known 
intimately for years. Billy was a man 
of ideas and theories. He never did 
anything as another man would have 
done it, nor was it often that any one 
could read the purpose of his actions. 
He hid within himself, posing the while 
as a cynic. 

*“No,’’ he once said, speaking of life, 
‘there is no humor, there is no song; 
there is nothing but a carnival of skele- 
tons dancing to the dead march of the 
years.”’ 

But he was a cheerful.cynic withal, 
and, notwithstanding the bitterness of his 
words, sifted some grains of humor from 
the dross of life—which is all that a man 
may hope to do. 

Billy never railed at Fate, nor flew at 
the throat of Circumstance. He could, 
was his boast, ‘‘sleep under a bloomin’ 
clothes line, and be as comf’able as 
blazes.” 

The manner in which he earned “a 
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crust,’’ as he called his living, was per- 
haps the most curious and novel ever 
designed by mind and carrried out by 
body. 

He raffled himself every six months. 

It was his own great idea, and he had 
regularly handed himself over to his 
winner for many half years. He was 
the stock gamble of the district. Tick- 
ets were sold at £1 each and the novelty 
of the thing—to say nothing of the 
chance of securing the services of a good 
worker (and he was a good worker) for 
“£1 and found’’ for six months— 
brought very many subscribers to the 
man-raffle. 

Only one stipulation did the prize 
make—no woman could, on any pretext, 
purchase a ticket.. 

‘‘The first woman who ever breathed,’’ 
he said, ‘‘upset the calculations of the 
Lord; and if they could make His sums 
add up wrong, they’re too heavy an order 
for William Hart.” 

Once a married man laughed at Billy 
for his bitter ideas of women; Billy did 
not help the laugh along, instead he 
looked deep into the other’s eyes. ‘‘I 
like you,’’ he said, after a moment, ‘‘you 
are a brave man.”’ 

‘‘Why?’’ asked the married man, while 
doubt chased assertion from his eyes. 

“TI count a man brave,”’ said Billy, 
gravely, looking far away to the gray- 
black hills, as if the skeletons of the 
years were ranged side by side against 
the sky-line, ‘‘who laughs with his mouth 
while his heart sobs.”’ 

The man who was married drank in 
silence, for his heart was the grave of a 
buried desire. 

The night on which the raffle took 
place was always a big time at the soli- 
tary little hotel. Ticket holders and 
their friends came from all around the 
district. Farmers in springless spring 
carts; long, lean-legged young settlers on 
‘*mokes,’’ the local blacksmith, the 
schoolmaster. and others. 
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The raffle itself was a simple affair. 
A pack of cards was shuffled, and the 
Jack of Spades (say) selected as the win- 
ning card. To prevent any ‘‘faking,”’ 
each ticket-holder was asked in turn to 
shuffle. The hotel keeper dealt each 
card until the selected one came up—and 
Billy had a ‘‘job’’ for six months. 

Billy had a very soft thing on last time 
he was raffled. The schoolmaster won 
him, and all that gentleman could find 
him to do was to sweep the _ school 
out and keep a small garden in order. 

‘*But, dash me,”’ said the prize, ‘‘I’ve 
earned it. I swung me dash blank soul 
out striking for the blacksmith last year!’’ 
J. Barr 
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The Poorest Child 


{From “Kids of Many Colors”] 


LD KRIS KRINGLE, in his shop, 
Worked all day and could not stop. 
‘¢Christmas is so near,’’ he said, 
‘*Ev’ry doll must have her head; 
Ev’ry sled a painted coat; 
Evr’y flock a fleecy goat; 
Ev’ry play house walls and roofs; 
Ev’ry hobby horse its hoofs; 
Children grow too good, ’tis clear, 
When it comes this time of year.’’ 


Old Frau Kringle dragged across 

Bags of mail marked: ‘‘Santa Claus.”’ 
**All those children over seas,’’ 

Said she, ‘‘Call you what they please. 
But she said it with a smile, 

Dressing dollies all the while. 
And he read the letters out 

Frowning at one as in deubt. 
‘‘Dear me,’’ said he, ‘What is this? 
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One child only wants a kiss! 


” 


? 


‘*Listen to her wish, my dear.’ 
(On his cheek there shone a tear)- 
‘“‘Dear Old Santa, give my toys 
To your other girls and boys, 
But on Christmas eve so bright, 
Please, Oh please, kiss me good night. 
For since mamma went above 
I have everything but love.”’ 
Old Kris Kringle shook his head. 
‘‘That’s our poorest child,’’ he said. 


Grace Duffie Bovlan 

















The Demand For Reciprocity 


By JOHN A. KASSON, 


United States Reciprocity Commissioner 


ECIPROCITY involves no new 

principle, nor is there any novelty 
in the policy. These treaty arrange- 
ments are not to be confused with any 
proposals for tariff revision. They 
simply execute the provisions of the 
Dingley tariff as it now stands. 

The treaties are unquestionably within 
the lines of protection. But protection- 
ists are divided into two classes, the 
reasonable and the unreasonable. The 
former recognize the plain fact that pro- 
tection abroad for our exports has be- 
come equally important with protection 
at home, and in many cases has become 
more important. It has become more 
important in all the cases where we can 
send the goods abroad, pay the duties 
there in competition with the world and 
realize a fair profit. 

: The unreasonable confuse protection 
with prohibition, and really want monop- 
oly. They will recognize no new con- 
ditions, no advance in the cheapness and 
quality of our production as shown by 
our competition with the world. 

It is not and should not be madea 
political party question. To be sure, the 
Republican platform of 1896 demanded 
the introduction of reciprocity, and the 
Republican Congress of 1897 provided 
this precise method of carrying it into 
effect by treaty. But neither the Demo- 
cratic nor any other party opposed it; 
and the people themselves unquestion- 
ably indorsed it. 


Both agrarians and manufacturers 


abroad are appealing to their govern- 
ments for new measures against ‘‘the 
American invasion.”’ 


They are specifi- 





cally aimed at our agricultural interests. 
Our defence hitherto has been in exist- 
ing commercial treaties among European 
powers which will expire in 1903. Presi- 
dent McKinley’s administration by its 
forethought sought to obviate, or at least 
diminish, the menacing conditions in 
reciprocity treaties for five years which 
might tide over the crisis. The non- 
action of the senate interfered with the 
signature of several such treaties for 
which negotiations were pending. 

The present situation now again pre- 
sents the alternative described by Mr. 
Jefferson a hundred years ago, that is, 
reciprocity or retaliation? We must 
choose, We are already prepared for 
reciprocity by the provisions of the Ding- 
ley tariff law. We have a little congres- 
sional legislation already, preparatory to 
retaliation. But it is by no means suffic- 
ient for coming emergencies. Either 
reciprocity treaties must be approved, 
or congress must enact new and far- 
reaching measures for retaliation. 

Like my late great master in office, for 
whom we still mourn, I earnestly advo- 
cate commercial fair play and peace, in- 
stead of commercial exclusiveness and 
war. ‘The first assures a continuance of 
mutual prosperity; the other admonishes 
to make ready for mutual losses and 
economic disaster. 

We have come to the parting of the 
ways. We must go to the left, on the 
Spanish road of exclusiveness and indus- 
trial stagnation in our home market and 
for our insular possessions, or to the 
right, on the smooth highway of reciproc- 
ity and industrial expansion. 











































Studies of Books 


T the Christmas season a book for 

the children properly comes first. 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
‘**Kids of Many Colors’’ is the best juve- 
nile of the year—the best I have ever 
read. The best juveniles do not only 
delight the lads and lasses; they have a 
witchery that charms back memories of 
nursery days to the elders. They have 
genuine excellence of thought, style and 
artistic craftsmanship. For some time 
past Chicago has led the country in the 
production of children’s books, and in 
this work the city by the lake has out- 
done all her previous efforts. The 
verses—many of them true poetic gems 
of grace, feeling and humor—are from 
the pen of Grace Duffie Boylan, one of 
the West’s most talented writers. The 
pictures were drawn by Ike Morgan and 
they are fully up to his high standard. 
Here we have the little folks of all the 
nations and most of the tribes under the 
sun—gay in characteristic costumes. 
Each sings ‘the folk songs of his native 
land—or others equally fascinating. All 
in all, they form a company so bright and 
happy that every child will be more than 
glad to make their acquaintance. The 
book is published by the Jamieson- 
Higgins Company of Chicago. 

Thad Paul 
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“The Lion’s Whelp,” a Crom- 
well Novel 

ssTHE LION’S WHELP” of Mrs. 

Amelia E. Barr’s newest novel 
bearing that title (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is 
Cromwell, next to Alfred and Shake- 
speare the greatest man ever bred in Eng- 
land. And Alfred was before there was 
an England, while Shakespeare was not 


and Their Makers 





of England but of all lands and all times 
—a universal spirit. Throughout, the 
book bears strong testimony to the rever- 
ential admiration which the author feels 
for the subject of her story. Here, as in 
life, he towers like a mountain oak above 
his followers and his foes. His deeds 
are justified; he is shown to us as a man 
merciful though fanatical; tender though 
terrible. 

Though his victories are history we 
follow him with eager interest; and we 
are reminded, at the close, of his tremen- 
dous services to his country, in establish- 
ing her foreign relations upon a sounder 
and more honorable basis, and in mak- 
in ‘ta breakwater against tyranny’’ at 
home. 

There is perhaps not more of preach- 
ing in the book than there was in the 
daily life of the pecple of Cromwell’s 
time in England, but there is too much 
to please the reader who wishes swift 
movement in his story. Mrs. Barr forti- 
fies each chapter with at least one liberal 
quotation from the scriptures. It is to 
be feared the result, upon an impatient 
reader, is too often the reverse of that 
which she wished it to be. 

The story brings the reader into close 
touch with the conditions of life among 
the people by following the fortunes of 
two typical families of opposing factions, 
the one, partisans of the king; the other, 
of Cromwell. There are some pleasant 
pictures in the book, one in particular 
possessing the most delicate charm— 
‘*When the hawthorns were in bloom.”’ 

All in all, it is an ineffectual book; 
designed, we must suppose, to please as a 
novel and equally to instruct as history, 
it is too heavily laden with gloom and 
the atmosphere of religiosity to gain the 
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former point, and not sufficiently crisp 
and vigorous to serve the latter end. 
iL. al 
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“Harlequinade” 


HERE'S many and many a name forgot, 
And some on which I seldom look; 
One volume feeds the fires of thought— 
There is no dust on Henry’s book. 


I ask not how mere print attracts 
Young Joy to my secluded nook; 

Content am I with pleasant facts— 
There is no dust on Henry’s book. 


Sweet shady silence haunts the pane 
That late the burning sun forsook; 
The dead day did not live in vain— 
There is no dust on Henry’s book. 


O, in the years that o’er me wing, 
When I have traversed Charon’s brook, 
May other bibliomanics sing— 
‘*There is no dust on Henry’s book.”’ 
Frank Putnam 
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A French Prince Among the 
Red Indians 


HE central West has a trinity of strong 
women fictionists — Octave Thanet, 
Elia W. Peattie and Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. The first two are perhaps 
best known for their short stories. Mrs. 
Catherwood is primarily a writer of 
novels. She has done a noteworthy 
work in ‘‘Lazarre.’’ Indeed, I suspect 
that she has here produced a book. The 
thousand and one volumes made to be 
read and forgotten in the hour are not 
books. A book defies time and change. 
It becomes a landmark and remains 
while men and institutions pass. Such 
a work, I believe, is ‘‘Lazarre.’’ 
‘*Lazarre,’’ which is published by the 
Bowen-Merrill Co., of Indianapolis, is 
the story of that dauphin of France who 
was believed to have perished of neglect 
and brutal treatment in the Temple, after 
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the execution of his royal parents by the 
revolutionists. In this story the child is 
first met in London. He is nine years 
old. His mind has been clouded and 
his body cruelly marked by the hatred of 
his Temple jailors. He is in charge of 
a secret agent of the royalist party. This 
agent brings him to America and treach- 
erously turns him over to an Iroquois 
chief. The chief, who is a half-breed, 
gives the boy his name and calls him 
son. In the wild free life of wood and 
water the boy grows strong of body but 
remembers nothing of his childhood days 
in Paris. In his eighteenth year he sus- 
tains a shock while diving that in passing 
takes with it the cloud which has covered 
his mental faculties. He attracts the at- 
tention of French emigres who note his 
remarkable resemblance to their late 
king. They have heard the rumor of 
the dauphin’s removal to the wilderness 
and become convinced that the white- 
skinned Indian youth is the lost prince. 
Tests, accidental or intentional, confirm 
this conviction and they call him ‘‘Sire,”’ 
the greeting of subject to king. A 
wealthy emigre takes the lad to his home 
and provides him with atutor. In this 
house he learns to love the Marquise de 
Ferrier, a victim of the revolution who 
has found refuge in America. She urges 
him to prepare to win back his throne, 
at that time held by Napoleon. He has 
lofty dreams, but these are so colored by 
love for the marquise that his chief desire 
is rather to possess her than to become 
a king. The stirring and romantic 
events of his return to France, his visit 
to the court of his uncle in Russia, where 
his sister recognizes him, while his uncle 
spurns him as an imposter; his meeting 
with Napoleon; his experience in a Paris 
prison and his escape—all these and 
others are woven together with so much 
the air of verity, so much of literary 
charm, that one is inclined to believe 
that the accepted history is romance and 
this romance true history. 
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Beaten and disenchanted, drawn, too, 
by love of the land that had fathered him 
when his own cast him out, Lazarre re- 
turns to America. Seven years he dwells 
with a New England pastor, who com- 
pletes his education. At this time 
Lazarre’s purpose is to become a mis- 
sionary to the Indians. The war of 1812 
threatens the Western border. ‘The 
government sends Lazarre west to hold 
loyal tribes in check. He is present at 
the defence of Fort Stephenson, where 
Croghan wins fame. There, too, he 
neets ‘‘Johnny Appleseed,’’ one of 
the queerest and most beneficent char- 
acters of Western pioneer days, a man 
who devoted his life to the planting of 
apple orchards wherever an open space 
in the great woods afforded opportunity, 
who warned the settlers of Indian raids 
and who was in other ways a special 
providence to them. 

The war over, Lazarre obtains a grant 
of land near Green Bay in the Wisconsin 
portion of Illinois territory. There he 
purposes to establish an Indian nation. 
There, too, by a strange shift of the 
wheel of circumstance, he finds the 
Marquise de Ferrier, who during years 
when he could obtain no news of her, 
had been dwelling in an obscure border 
settlement. To Green Bay comes an 
emissary of the royalist party to offer 
Lazarre its support in reclaiming the 
throne of France. He is obliged to 
choose between love and a throne. 
There is no more powerful or beautiful 
chapter in the fiction of the last decade 
than that in which he registers his choice. 

The book is rich in its lore of the life 
and thought of the people of those early 
days, yet is never prolix, never tedious. 
The narrative throbs with feeling and 
moves swiftly. Mrs. Catherwood is a 
novelist of very great powers. She has 
made a distinct addition to American 
literature. It is regrettable that the pub- 
lishers have not given the novel a worthy 
dress. Arthur McIlroy 
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A Moth 


HE house was still, the woods were still, 
The leaves were ’reft of sound, 

And flared the lamp across the sill 
Casting its halo round; 

When suddenly before my sight 
Against the glasses thin, 

A great moth darting to the light 
Fought bravely to get in. 


Will my lone soul when freed from earth 
Find heaven in this wise? 

See light from some immortal hearth 
And ’gainst the windows rise? 

Blinded by some far-reaching gleam 
Like this poor forest gnome, 

When out from life’s uncertain dream 
God calls my spirit home? 

Ernest McGaffey. 


——~ 


A Woman’s Book and Its 
Characteristics 


ssTHE BELEAGURED FOREST,”’ 

title of Mrs. Elia W. Peattie’s recent 
romance, recalls the name of Mr. C. G. 
D. Roberts’ ‘Heart of the Ancient 
Wood,”’ published not so long since. 
The milieu of each is the same in a way, 
both leading the reader from the city into 
the vast silent stretches of the primeval 
forests. Hence it is curious to observe 
the complete dissimilarity of the stories. 
Mr. Roberts gave us an idyl of the Arca- 
dian type. Imagination was displayed 
not in plot or episode, but in the percep- 
tion of the subtle primitive bonds that 
link man to the underworld of nature. 
With something of Mr. Seton-Thomp- 
son’s appreciation of the dramas of the 
animal world, he presents besides the 
charming picture of a forest maiden who 
establishes a friendship with the ‘‘fur- 
tive folk’’ of the wood, loves and com- 
prehends them, and lives unharmed 
amidst the savagest of them. Miranda 
is nature herself, child of the mighty soli- 
tudes, unwitting of the fret of civiliza- 
tion and at peace with all the denizens of 




















earth. She is as free of self-conscious- 
ness and analysis as her companion, 
Kroof, the great black bear. Mr. Rob- 
erts’ style may be said to be equally self- 
forgetful. Indeed one thinks nothing 
at all about author or style, but is lost 
with the wood-creatures in the golden 
heart of the forest, and when he at 
length emerges into the midst of com- 
mon life, feels a momentary bewilder- 
ment at its complex artificialism. How 
different it is in ‘‘The Beleagured For- 
est.”’ The wilderness is again the set- 
ting, but it is not the theme of the book. 
The romance is revealed in unique epi- 
sodes, rather than exists as continued 
ideal projection. One never for a mo- 
ment loses sight of the modern world. 
Here speaks the seeking brilliant mind 
of the twentieth century woman. The 
heroine is a girl of the period, with 
‘‘dead yellow’’ hair and the ‘‘eyes of a 
cat,’’—and incidentally a studio where 
she essays to paint. Through the piqued 
frankness of a rejected lover, she is made 
to realize that as an artist she is a failure. 
The loss of her property at the same time 
renders further efforts in the way of self- 
direction over-difficult, so she boldly 
stakes her future to fate and accepts an 
offer of marriage from a man she has only 
just met. The stranger is a dark, melan- 
choly recluse who dwells in his logging 
camps in the northern woods and who 
has come out to seek a mate to share a 
solitude at length become unbearable. 
This is how our heroine finds herself in 
a “*beleagured forest’’—it is the trees who 
are beleagured by their enemies, man 
and commerce. Her husband is soon 
discovered to be an opium-eater, with 
mind already degenerating through the 
vice, and her efforts to adjust to the 
tragic forces to which she has confided 
herself form the further theme. 

In this adjustment lies the strength 
of the book. It might almost be called 
athesis on courage. This young woman, 
tricked of destiny, tied to a madman, 
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‘‘beleagured’’ herself by all the terrors 
of solitude and sorrow, neither suc- 
cumbs nor bewails. On the contrary, 
a sort of inherent fighting quality comes 
to her rescue, giving her dominance over 
all these insidious foes. Regina refuses 
to be daunted—even to weep in the far- 
mer pious feminine way. She has no 
notion of magnifying her despair to her- 
self. She knows that ‘‘sacrifice may 
reach the point of immorality, and will 
stop short of that.’’ But also as. she 
“cannot get joy out of anything that is 
not innocent’’ she quenches certain 
temptations that burn within, and having 
‘neatly strapped’’ all of her burdens, 
elects to carry them alone without the 
pose of martyrdom. There is something 
fine in the depiction of the growth of 
character through the acceptance of life, 
be it what it may. The modern woman 
has taken the man’s standpoint of con- 
quest over circumstance. ‘‘Neither pre- 
face nor denial’’—but the shoulder to 
the wheel without much ado about the 
the matter. The old courage of woman 
was that of resignation. It implied that 
though inferior to fate, she would yet 
quietly and nobly endure. The new 
courage is that of conquest. It endures, 
but endurance is not the word that des- 
cribes it. The woman of to-day is posi- 
tive toward the accidents and incidents 
of change instead of negative. She does 
not ‘‘bear’’—rather she makes her fate. 

But Regina is not so self-sufficient that 
she does not feel the need of a higher 
power to sustain. Human fellowship 
has failed her. Now it is Love that she 


wants—‘‘company,’’ as she phrases it, - 


a sense of truth and reverence and 
knowledge, and more than these. This 
sense she arrives at in quite the woman’s 
way, not by logic or the hypotheses of 
philosophy, or any attempt at justifying 
to her own soul the apparent strife and 
struggle of nature. This regenerative 


, illumination is born of the trees and the 


heavens, her solitude and sorrow and the 
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presence of a soul’s decline. In her 
spiritual problem, she yields herself un- 
reservedly to an intuition, feeling joy in 
an inexplicable mystery and with the 
trees celebrating assurance of the good- 
ness of mere living. One has reminder 
- of Whitman in this exultation, a sugges- 
tion of the far-reaching inclusiveness of 
the bard. 

There is further on a charming pas- 
sage, charged with delicate perceptions 
and appreciations —doubtless the au- 
thor’s own expression of a mood--where 
Regina feels the seduction and safety of 
the life apart, and out of that encompass- 
ing immunity invokes the immortals of 
literature to come and be her comrades: 


‘‘T am so quiet here, so secure from 
folly, so out of the way of a temptation 
which I might meet were I to journey 
forth along the paths of the world! I 
am better to keep in the paths of fantasy 
with those pleasant folk who live in the 
pages of books. Wandering forth blame- 
lessly in quest of them, I may chance 
any day upon the holiday paths and wan- 
der with Wilhelm Meister and Philina 
from castle to inn, or with Francasse and 
Isabella along the happy roads of France, 
or with Lavengro and Isopel Berners in 
the dingle. Or I may stay by my hearth 
and invite hither the kind of fiction folk 
to keep me delicate company. Here, 
‘neath my roof, may Marianne weep 
her tears; Rosalind swagger in her pretty 
masquerade; here Marius muse on the 
mystery of God, and Sir Launfal behold 
his vision once again.’’ 


At the end, where she is released from 
this siege, after her husband has perished 
by his own act, she casts off the shadows 
of the forest and fares forth to new and 
happier ventures. Her own renaissance 
is made to attune with a sort of jubilant 
paean upon the overthrow of winter and 
the re-birth of spring. In the picture of 
the flooding moonlight that marks the 
last night of her exile in the forest, with 
the murmurous voices of the trees, the 
perfumed winds of spring, ‘‘burgeoning 
winds’’ which are a call to new life, we 
get a suggestion of the Waldweben—in 
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Siegfried, the interior sympathy of 
nature to man. 

Thus we have in this study a highly 
sophisticated book, a sort of ferment 
of the intellectual questionings and emo- 
tional attitudes of the advanced woman. 
The rural entourage suggests an exper- 
ience, but this is wholly secondary and 
serves mainly for contrast to the analytic 
development of the woman nature. It 
is not the beleagured forest which is the 
theme, but an American Marie Bashkirt- 
seff with hand forever on her pulse. The 
trees play roles for the emotional satisfac- 
tion of the self-questioner. Whitman 
and Wagner offer tribute to our cultured 
sensibilities and infuse the wastes with 
strenuous ideals. Mrs. Peattie has carried 
her own atmosphere with her. 

The greatest value of the study is the 
self-revelation that it affords. One feels 
that out of her own comprehension she 
has revealed the mind of the intellectual 
woman on the sides of aspiration, deter- 
mination and self-adjustment. A man 
could not have written this book any 
more than a woman could have accom- 
plished ‘‘The Heart of the Ancient 
Wood.’’ Men are commonly more ob- 
jective in their expression-—due doubtless 
to the training the world permits as much 
as to aught of native bias. We have had 
for our conventional ideal the disasso- 
ciated work of art,—something classical, 
distinct of self, a product, as one phrased 
it, of the ‘‘age of bronze.’’ But we live 
to-day in the age of electricity, and there 
seems to be no good reason why we 
should maintain the cold canons of that 
less fluent era. The present is quick, 
esoteric, subjective. Its art must reveal 
personality quite as much as it delineates 
social phases. Mrs. Peattie’s work is 
not the less good because it may be 
termed personal. ‘ 

For the rest, a word of praise should 
be given to the study of the paretic. 
Great skill is shown in the treatment of 
a failing mind, with its fitful efforts to 

















free itself, and one has intimations of 
the moral miasma that a secret vice casts 
upon even the healthful common pleas- 
ures of open day. The shadow that 
haunts the victim under the illusion of 
a mysterious gray figure in the woods is 
the shadow of sin—it disappears with his 
death and forms a psychical hint of the 
soul’s subtle materializations. ‘The mas- 
culine portraits, however, are not in gen- 
eral extremely successful. They are sec- 
ondary, of course, but none the less they 
answer to the charge of being femin- 
ine conceptions, displaying the clever 
author’s qualities a trifle too openly to 
be very virile. One pleads forgiveness 
—the temptation is great—for denoting 
them as merely disguised Elias in 
Peattie-coats. The style is of the order 
of the romance, quaint and decorative, 
a trifle elaborated, but attractive and ap- 
propriate at alltimes. There are a num- 
ber of archaic words, notably ‘‘aroint,”’ 
of which the author seems fond. The 
recurrent use of ‘‘impractical’’ is regret- 
table, but perhaps that is an error in 
print. Of Mrs. Peattie’s wit it is not 
neessary to speak, for it is ever fresh and 
bubbling, whether she is satirizing Philis- 
tine or Bohemian. The reader who has 
some of the qualities of both, as some- 
times happens, with a tinge of self-con- 
sciousness as well, may get an almost 
constant succession of pretty raps. 
Laura McAdoo Triggs 
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A Book of Verses 


[From “Harlequinade."’] 


WHAT is a book of verses after all? 

A flower growing in a ruined wall; 
A patch of sunlight in a prison cell, 
A fisher piping on a yellow shell; 
Anold fond tunethat’ssweet to harkento, 
A valley where the softest breezes blow; 
A silver chain we hang about our necks, 
Whereto is hung a silver crucifix 
We lift and kiss anon; 
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’Tis something sweet to’ have and pon- 
der on; 

A little lantern, carried for a mile, * 

To light dark places where we stop a 
while. Henry Rightor 
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Some of the New Books 


“Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day,” 
a companion book to ‘*Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs;’’ compiled from vari- 
ous sources by Mary Wilder Tileston. 
Little, Brown & Co., publishers, Bos- 
ton. 


“Footing It In Franconia.” pleasant chats 
about out-of-door topics; by ‘*The 
Clerk of the Woods,’’ Bradford Tor- 
rey. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, publishers. 


“Aphrodite,” the romance of a sculptor’s 
masterpiece; a sprightly story for girls; 
by Frankiin Kent Gifford; with a 
frontispiece portrait of the heroine by 
E. H. Blashfield. Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston, publishers. 


“The Making of a Marchioness,” novel; 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. F. A. 
Stokes, New York, publishers. (Re- 
view in the January ‘‘National.’’) 


“Sylvia,” the story of an American 
countess; by Evalyn Emerson. With 
twelve portraits of the heroine by fam- 
ous artists. Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston, publishers. 


“In the Shadow of the Black Pine,” a ro- 
mance of the Massachusetts colony; by 
A. G. Plympton. Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston, publishers. 


“Seven Great American Poets,’ by Bea- 
trice Hart. Sympathetic and not too 
profound studies of Poe, Bryant and 
the ‘‘New England school,’”’ for the 
comprehension of grammar school stu- 
dents. Well illustrated. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., New York, publishers. 


“Jarvis of Harvard,” novel; by Reginald 
Wright Kauffman. A chronicle mainly 
of athletics and the pranks that ‘‘col- 
lege men’ indulge in. L. C. Page & 
Co., Boston, publishers. 

“A Lighthouse Village,” novel; by Louise 

Leydon Sibley. Rather heavy dia- 

lect. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 

ton and New York, publishers. 
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“The South American Republics,’ by W. 
Fisher Marwick, D. D., and W. A. 
‘Smith, M. A. A well written, down-to- 
date, fully illustrated text book. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., New York, pub- 
lishers. 


“Plantation Songs,’ by Eli Shepperd, 
with pictures from life by J. W. Otts. 
Singing lyrics of the Southern ‘‘dar- 
key.’’ One of the handsomest publi- 
cations of the year. R. H. Russell, 
New York, publisher. 


“Monday Tales,’ and “Letters From My 
Mill,” short stories by Alphonse Dau- 
det.. The best work of a master of 
the short story; beyond praise in an 
era of pot-boilers. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, publishers. 


“The Right of Way,” novel; by Gilbert 
Parker. With sixteen full page draw- 
ings by A. I. Keller. The strongest 
work of this author; a book to be pre- 
served. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, publishers. 


“God’s Love Letters,” verses; by Edward 
S. Peterson. An exquisitely printed 
booklet from ‘‘The Little Print Shop,”’ 
Fargo, N. D. The contents comprise 
technically defective but spiritually 
beautiful poetical tributes to persons, 
places and to prairie flowers. The 
cover is decorated by hand with a 
design of golden rods, the title page 
with a wild rose. For private cir- 
culation. 


“Riley Farm Rhymes,” by the laureate 
of the American fireside. Many old 
favorites; some that are new to this 
reviewer. All drawn from the sweet, 
cool wells of true lyric song. En- 
riched with seventy-five pictures that 
illuminate the text. Bowen, Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis, publishers. 


“The Rosamond Tales,’ by Cuyler Rey- 
nolds. Pleasant connected stories of 
a nice little boy and his pets and play- 
mates. Simply written to be clear to 
the juvenile mind, and printed in 
large, easy type on good paper. L. 
C. Page & Co., Boston, publishers. 


“A Japanese Miscellany,” crisp and de- 
lightful stories and studies of Japanese 
life; by Lafcadio Hearn, lecturer on 
English Literature in the Imperial 
University at Tokyo. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, publishers. 
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“The Marrow of Tradition,’ novel; by 
Charles W. Chesnutt. Houghon, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 
publishers. (Review in the January 
**National.’’) 


“To Girls,’ by Heloise Edwina Hersey, 
the distinguished Boston educator. 
The utterances of a very wise, far-see- 
ing, finely cultured woman, on a thou- 
sand and one phases of life and letters. 
Dedicated thus: ‘‘To the girls to 
whom I have tried to show some of 
the beauties of our language and letters, 
and who in their turn have shown me 
again and again the vigor, the intelli- 
gence, and the charm of American gir]- 
hood.’’ A well made book, possessing 
distinction alike in text and format. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, pub- 
ishers. 

“American Boy’s Life of William McKin- 
ey,” by Edward Stratmeyer. The first 
volume in an ‘American Boys’ 
Biographical Series.’’ The story of 
a great life well told. Contains much 
new matter concerning the boyhood of 
the martyr President. Characteristic 
anecdotes—incidents which show that, 
spite of his fine sense of honor and 
his early high ambitions, the young 
McKinley was a boy with most of the 
average boy’s lively sense of fun. 
*‘William was always a good boy. I 
could always depend upon him. He 
never gave me a cross word, and I 
don’t believe he ever told me a lie,’’ 
said his mother. Once when William 
came home at dark his mother asked 
where he had been. ‘‘I was fishing, 
mother,’’ he replied. ‘‘Where are 
your fish?’’ ‘I didn’t catch any to- 
day. But I located a big fellow and 
I'll get him to-morrow.’’ And he 
did. And he kept right on in that 
way all his life. William was a good 
skater; not much disposed to fancy 
tricks, but he could win his share of 
races. He learned his letters at home 
from his big brothers and sisters. So 
on through boyhood, army life, the 
law, politics and the presidency and 
the tragic end—Mr. Stratmeyer leads 
his eager young readers. They will 
get a clearer idea of the kind of man 
President McKinley was from know- 
ing what kind of a boy he was; and 
the average boy will be a better boy, a 
better American, for reading this book. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, publishers. 
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The Story of Spokane 


By W. W. DURHAM 


Editor of ‘‘The Spok: sman-Review”’ 


WILL tell you the story of the build- 

ing of a city in Indian-land—all with- 
in the compass of a generation. ; 

The events of the Grant and Greeley 
campaign lie within the memory of men 
yet young. That was in 1872, the year 
that saw the first effort by white men to 
found homes at the falls of Spokane 
river. Came then from an eastern state 
L. R. Scranton and J. J. Downing, who 
treated with the Indians, won their good 
will, and built a little saw mill by the 
falls. Spokans, or Spokani:4, these 
happy red men of the wilderness called 
themselves-—‘‘Children of the Sun.”’ 
Peace was on their lips, and the desire 
of peace lay within their hearts; for the 
inemory was yet fresh with them of the 
memorable Indian war of 1858, when 
General Wright’s command _— swept 
through the Snake river, which marked 
the border between civilization and 
savagery, over the matchless wild lands 





of the Palouses, and struck such a crush- 
ing blow to the allied hostile tribes who 
had assembled in warlike array on a ma- 
jestic plateau adjacent to the site of the 
present city. 

A year later, in 1873, came James N. 
Glover from the Willamette valley. 
As he drew rein on t..e bold bluffs over- 
hanging the valley to the south, and 
there fell upon his vision the charming 
picture of the Spokane vailey in May- 
time, the thought came to him that it 
was the fairest scene he had ever beheld. 
Fascinated with the varied scene of wav- 
ing grass, the flower spangled valley and 
the engirting hills and mountains, and 
impressed by the majestic sweep of the 
falling waters, there came to him a re- 
solve to wander no further. 

The prophetic power was not with 
Scranton and Downing, and they were 
willing to barter their squatters’ rights, 


their Indian good will and their little 
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mill for $4,00c. This left Mr. Glover 
sole proprietor of the future city. 

But fortune and greatness came on 
laggard wings. For nearly a decade the 
forlorn little outpost of civilization re- 
mained—a ‘‘ragged beggar sunning’’ 
away the golden days of summer—a 
halting place and a rendezvous for wan- 
dering bands of Indians and white men 
in the rough garb of the plains and the 
mountains. 


When the First Train Came 


It felt the first pulse of civilization 
with the advent of the Northern Pacific 
railroad in 1881. ‘‘Spokane was a stupid 
little village of about 500 people,’’ said 
a pioneer in telling of that memorable 
event. ‘‘We used to wonder whether it 
would ever amount to anything—didn’t 
believe it would. But it has fooled us 
on that guess. What did we do when the 
first train came in? Well, maybe you 
think everybody wasn’t happy.  Fire- 
works? No, we didn't have any fire- 
works to send off if we had wanted to; 
but somebody did load a big charge of 
giant powder into the rocks where the 
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Pacific hotel stands, and when the train 
came in he touched off the fuse.’’ 
Long ago the coming of trains, and 
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even the advent of a new railroad, ceased 
to be the absorbing novelty that it was 
in pioneer days. The little way station 
has grown into the greatest railroad cen- 
tre on the Pacific coast, having three 
trans-continental lines and rail connec- 
tion with a fourth, and numerous branch 
lines beside, which penetrate the produc- 
tive districts roundabout. 

About that time the good tidings ran 
over the Pacific coast that fat farming 
lands could be had for the taking in the 
broad, rolling, open Palouse country to 
the sou’: of Spokane. For twenty years 
this domain had been under the sway 
of the cattle kings and owners of big 
‘‘bunches”’ of horses. But the import- 
ant and revolutionizing discovery was 
made that the hillsides and even the 
lofty hilltops would return astonishing 
yields of wheat and oats without irriga- 
tion. 


Stirring times followed. Tented wag- 
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ons wheeled into the country by the thou- 
sands. Morning would dawn upon a bit 
of grass land that had been the grazing 
place of Indian herds from time imme- 
morial. The noonday sun would look 
down upon the advent of a homeseeker’s 
family. Children tumbled out of the 
‘‘prairie schooner,’’ the weary horses 
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were turned out to grass, and twilight 
revealed the flaming camp-fire of a new 
home. 

Two years of this development were 
followed by the discovery of gold in the 
Coeur d’Alene mountains to the east of 
Spokane. Thereupon the little town 
took on new airs and a growing sense of 
importance. Eager gold hunters, hurry- 
ing to the new Eldorado, paused here 
to ‘‘outfit;’’ enterprising citizens put on 
a stage line between Spokane and the 
foot of Coeur d’Alene lake, and ambi- 
tious citizens began to dream of a day 
when Spokane should be a noted mining 
centre. 

The limits of this brief article will not 
permit the writer to trace in detail the 
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stirring history of Spokane ana the em- 
pire that engirts it. The double decade 
lying between the arrival of the first rail- 
way train and the present day has brought 
surprise upon surprise and discovery 
upon discovery. The broad region lying 
to the west and the northwest, encircled 
by the bold arm of the Columbia, and 





known as the ‘Big Bend 
country,’’ was discovered to be as pro- 
ductive as the Palouse region. ‘Thither 
came another wave of home-seeking im- 
migrants. 

Then the pleasing discovery was made 
that orchards would thrive anywhere in 
eastern Washington, northern Idaho, 
eastern Oregon and western Montana— 
in the sunny valleys of the Columbia and 
Snake rivers and their mountain tribu- 
taries, on the elevated plateaus of the 
Palouse and the Big Bend, in the foot- 
hills of the surrounding mountain ranges, 
and on the gravel soil of the Spokane 
valley. 

With these discoveries the mineral de- 
velopment of the surrounding mountains 


popularly 
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came on apace, and many a life romance 
is woven there. A little company of 
Spokane men bought an almost worthless 
patch of mountain-side, just 
across the international 
boundary in British Colum- 
bia. It lay in the heart of a 
vast wilderness of deep forest 
and lofty mountains, and 
they called it Le Roi. They 
took a fortune from it and 
sold the residue to a London 
company for $3,500,000 cash. 

Reference has been made 
tothe stampede to the gold 
fields of the Coeur d’Alenes. 
There was much gold in 
there, but not enough to 
satisfy the longings of the 
eager throng, so it was that 
hundreds of destitute and discouraged 
nen trainped out of the wilderness, curs- 
ing the country and bemoaning their 
luck. Fate willed it that they should 
turn their backs on one of the greatest 
storehouses of mineral wealth on the 
American continent, though the chief 
wealth was in silver and lead. Others 
have profited from the great mineral 
veins that were the scorn of the gold 
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hunters, and as a result competing lines 
of railway have been hauling from the 
Coeur d’Alenes for fifteen years an an- 
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nual mineral product valued at from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

With the development of the mineral 
wealth of the surrounding country has 
come the upbuilding of a score or more 
of brisk little mining cities, ranging in 
population from 1,000 to 5,000, and all 
contributing in some degree to the aston- 
ishing growth of Spokane. 

The accompanying illustrations will 
attest that Spokane’s quick 
growth from a frontier ham- 
let to a metropolitan city of 
45,000 people has been sub- 
stantial and permanent. 
Riverside avenue, the chief 
business thoroughfare, is 
built up for a distance of 
nearly one mile with modern 
business blocks constructed 
exclusively of stone and 
brick. Many of the busi- 
ness blocks here would be a 
credit to New York, London 
or Paris. ‘There are cities of 
half a million population or 
more that have no thorough- 
fare to equal Riverside 
avenue in width, pavement 
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and ensemble of majestic architecture. 

Perhaps the cataracts of the Spokane 
river impart to the town its chief indi- 
viduality. They are unique in their 
varied form and beauty. In the heart 
of the city the clear, cold stream falls 
over half a score or more of basaltic 
ledges. ‘Thirty thousand horse power is 
the measurement of these cataracts at the 
lowest stage of water. The territory im- 
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mediately tributary to Spokane has just 
harvested a wheat crop that will hardly 
fall short Of 40,000,000 bushels, not to 
speak of several million bushels of oats, 
barley and flax. It has an annual min- 
eral product valued in round numbers at 
$20,000,000. It shipped to eastern mar- 
kets last year 1,000 car load of fruit— 
apples, peaches, pears, prunes, plums, 
strawberries, melons, and grapes. It 
had a wool clip in 1900 of 25,775,000 
pounds. It sold on eastern markets this 
year over $300,000 worth of lumber. It 
exported live stock and hides valued 
at many hundred thousands of dollars. 

With all its other resources, it has gone 
into the manufacture of beet sugar, ard 
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the production of fine onyx and marble. 
Twenty-nine years is a brief lifetime for 
a city of 45,000 people, but the period 
has been long enough to demonstrate 
the superiority of Spokane’s climate. 
The winters are short and generally mild, 
the heated period is brief and never 
distressing, and the springs and autumns 
are long and pleasant. 
Many home-seekers 


came into the 





country this year and found cheap lands 
on the public domain. During the fiscal 
year ended October 1, 1901, as shown by 
the records in the United States land 
office at Spokane 1,635 homesteads were 


taken. Thousands of other entries were 
made at the land offices in Wash- 
ington, and at Coeur d’Alene City 


and other land offices in Idaho and 
Montana. Thousands of other new- 
comers bought cheap lands from the rail- 
road companies, and thousands more 
bought improved lands and orchards. 

Yet there is room for thousands more 
—room and a genial welcome—and op- 
portunities for the boys and girls that are 
not offered in the older states. 





American Railroads 


By MITCHELL 


HE literature of American railroads 

is the basis of the recorded history of 
the wonderful expansion of the nation, 
for the past quarter of a century. Closely 
connected with the on-sweeping tide of 
export trade, the American railroad 
stands to-day without a peer in the world 
—the cynosure and wonder of all nations. 
The railroads have made the getting of 
products to market possible and that is 
the essence of trade expansion. 

The figures on export trade for four 
years past tell a fabulous tale, and closely 
analzyed they reveal the progresssive 
solution of the greatest problem of this 
and all times—transportation. Other 


ages have had masters in art, literature, 
poetry and song, but the United States 


Owes its to-day to the 
mastery of modern transportation. 

During the past year scores of promi- 
nent railroad men from Europe have 
inspected in person American railroads, 
and none hesitate to award the Grand 
Prix to the great systems which have 
become synonomous of and inseparably 
related to American growth and develop- 
ment. 

The most marked strides in railroad 
development and, indirectly, national ex- 
pansion, have been the great western rail- 
way systems whose growth has led the 


preeminence 


pace for the development of the na- 
tional resources. 

The future historian of the United 
States will of necessity be compelled to 
include railroads as a predominant force 
of the times, and in the history of the last 
century the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway nay be taken as an example of 
what railroads the tri- 
umphs of expansion and export. 


represent in 


as Export Factors 


MANNERING 


As far back as 1848, the first raiload 
was constructed west of Chicago. It was 
a modest ten miles of strap rail track to 
the east bank of the Des Plaines river, 
known as the Galena & Chicago Union 
Xailroad, which has since developed 
this pioneer route into a_ perfectly 
equipped system covering 8,791 miles 
and touching an empire of resources. 
sufficient in itself to almost supply 
the wants of the world. ‘The extent 
of this system is a distance of a thou- 
sand miles greater than the diameter 
of the earth at the equator, and over 
one-third the distance around the earth. 

Glance at the map and mark the line 
of travel belting the globe; study the 
details of the service and resources and 
the conclusion is inevitable that this 
particular line is truly the primary 
source of the great tide of globe girdling 
traffic, for along this arrow air line 
stretch of rails is produced the great 
world supply of breadstuffs and 
material. 

When the travel vane points westward 
there is instantly a well-iterated naine 
suggested—‘*The Northwestern Line.”’ 
It has become so favorably, preminently 
and thoroughly associated with the word 
western, that a trip in that direction 
without covering the Chicago & North- 
western Railway is quite as impossible 
as an ocean voyage from New York to 
Europe without crossing the Gulf Stream. 

San Francisco is no longer a terminus 
but a stopping lace in a jaunt to the 
Orient. The grandeur of the scenery of 
the Rocky Mountains is equal to that of 
any section the globe and is 
familiar to the average easterner as were 
the White Mountains a few years ago 
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The axio.: that ‘‘a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points’’ 
has its practical illustration in the efforts 
of commerce to establish the shortest 
line between the producer and the con- 
sumer. ‘Time is everything. Distances 
must be reduced to the minimum. ‘The 
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caravans of the desert and the French 
voyageurs in the American streams and 
forests approximated the shortest line 
between two places; but the twentieth 
century railway system does not approxi- 
mate. It establishes, to a mathematical 
certainty, the shortest and quickest way 
of reaching a given destination. It tun- 
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nels the mountains, which the voyager 
was forced to pass over or around. It 
bridges the rivers and lakes. It makes a 
straight line through the desert, where 
the caravan crossed only by making de- 
vious courses from oasis to oasis. It 
levels every hill, and fills every valley. 
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Perhaps the inspired writer had the ulti- 
mate perfection of commerce in mind 
when he prophesied, ‘‘ Every valley shall 
be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
made low, the crooked straight and the 
rough places plain.”’ 

The shortest continuous straight line 
around the globe to-day leads over the 
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Chicago & Northwestern, Union Pacific 
& Southern Pacific route. The perfect 
double track system between Chicago and 
the Missouri, in which every curve has 
been straightened and every obstacle to 
rapid transit has been removed, is the 
wonder of all railroad men; and this 
shortening process is being extended 
from Omaha to Ogden, and will soon 
be a reality from ocean to ocean. 

It was the railroads that gave the coup 
de grace to the Indians of the trans-Miss- 
issippi region, and all the armies and 
the might and power of war could not 
have done what railroads have accom- 
plished in establishing the seat of civili- 
zation in this fruitful region. 

* * * 

Clustering about this heavy, dotted 
black line stretching from the inland 
lakes to the west are th> great industrial 
supply depots. The large new hand- 
some map recently issued by the Chicago 
& Northwestern tells the story at a glance. 
The radiating quarter circle northwest 
of Chicago with its myriad arterial supply 
reservoirs represents indeed the very 
heart of the great continent. 

It requires no fanciful dreaming or 
idyllic drawings to tell the story. A 
bundle of the literature issued by this 
company illustrated with the accuracy 
of the camera lens, tells it all through 
the open sunlight that has crystallized the 
wealth of the nation in field and forest. 
It is as fascinating as any oriental tale of 
ancient splendor in its dash toward the 
markets of the Orient. These views 
show hundreds of thriving small cities 
which are the exha-stless feeders of na- 
tional trade life. 

A prominent European traveler who 
had made a personal visit to many of 
these cities on the Northwestern Line 
made a significant remark in reference to 
his investigation of America’s rapid 
strides toward an export trade. After 
the tour, following even the magic in- 
diustrral wonders of the east and middle 
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west, he said: ‘‘Now I unde-stand: the 
source of supply is the vital factor after 
all.”’ 

Careful estimates have been made 
showing that the west-bound traffic has 
been quadrupled in four years. Follow- 
ing the ‘‘star of empire’’ has been the 
increasing swift-moving progress of 
trade. The recent folders of the North- 
western Line mark the trend of national 
expansion. Trade finds its way along the 
lines of least resistance and in the natural 
course. A trip around the world is now 
planned with less apprehension than our 
forefathers marked out a stage route from 
Boston to New York with a goose quill. 

Westward to Australia and the Orient 
have been the giant strides in increased 
exports. A dainty Japanese napkin, 
issued by the Company at Yokahoma, 
Japan, is significant of what American 
railway expansion means; offices in 
India, Egypt, China, Australia, and in 
fact nearly every country in the world, 
are an indication of the genuine spirit of 
American enterprise. Wherever you 
find an American Express office there 
you discover the Northwestern Line rep- 
resentative, and the familiar folder with 
a picture of the dashing, spirited ‘‘Over- 
land’’ greeting you on the cover. In fact 
what is more welcome literature to an 
American in a strange land than an 
American time table or folder? ‘To-day 
the; are printed in nearly all known lan- 
guages and these pamphleteer messages 
of American supremacy are the vital 
forces leading up to the present growth 
of export trade and are truly a barometer 
of future probabilities. 

It is a significant fact that a page of the 
recent folders of the Northwestern Line 
contains a time table of the American & 
Australian route in which the Chicago & 
Northwestern is named as the initial line, 
giving the concise dates of arrival and 
departure with the exactness of a subur- 
ban time table. 


The time was when railroads were 
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subsidiary to water navigation. ‘To-day 
the great steamship lines are oftentimes 
an incidental feature of a great trans-con- 
tinental railway. The steamship service 
of the Pacific coast has made rapid 
strides in the past four years — since 
Dewey’s guns echoed across the Pacific. 
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around the world as a matter of holiday 
excursion. The fast mails from the 
Orient to Europe now race their way 
across the continent on the luxurious 
“Overland Limited’’ of this route. 
With the American export trade of 
Australia—a colony of our strongest rival 
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It is now only a question of a very short 
time when the fleets of the Atlantic sea- 
board will be equalled by those of the 
Pacific—the demands of traffic are 
growing more exacting every month. 
The aggressive American traveler who 
a few years ago made a trip across the 
continent with an indifference that 
amazed Europeans, now plans a trip 
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—doubling within the last decade, there 
is food for reflection on the subject of 
expanding markets. The provision for 
dispatch and service soon welds a profit- 
able traffic interchange, and the source 
of supply reached by this middle west 
route, while marking a small stretch on 
the map, is potential in keeping the 
stream of trade at its full tide. 
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The federal government is now study- 
ing with a view of turning the waters 
from the Rocky mountain peaks into 
irrigation ditches that will cause the 
desert to bloom as a rose, and beyond 
still further there lie the islands of the 
rising sun, Hawaii and the Philippines, 
soon to be united with the American 
continent by submarine cables; and still 
beyond, are China and Japan which look 
to America as the ‘‘Mother of Food’’— 
the land that from this day forth must 
ever be a potent factor in the weal or woe 
of the Orient. 

America will soon lead the world as 
an exporting nation. Why? Largely 
for the reason that enterprising railway 
systems have been engaged in the prob- 
lem of annihilating distance, and the 
improvement of every detail for market- 
ing products. Puck’s prophesy, ‘“‘I’li 
put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes,’’ was a fantasy, but a trip 
around the world in three score days is 


a living reality. 

A trip around the globe to-day is less 
of an undertaking than a trip to Europe 
fifteen years ago, and while Magellan 
circumnavigated the globe in five years 
by making painful and devious windings 
from island to island, the sport of shift- 


ing winds and varying currents, the 
modern traveler makes the circuit of the 
world, regardless of the wind ur weather, 
in palace sleeping cars via ‘‘The North- 
western Line’’ and on modern equipped 
ocean greyhounds, with every comfort 
at hand. 
* * * 

The building development of Ameri- 
can cities by the railroads is a matter of 
keen interest to students of history and 
in connection with this it is only neces- 
sary to state that eighty-two new towns 
have been opened on the lines recently 
constructed by the Chicago & North- 
western Railway within the past year. 
Internal expansion of this sort is re- 
flected in export expansion. These 
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towns typify more than anything else the 
progressive American spirit from the ori- 
ginal town plat representing a stretch of 
prairie land evoluting into well-paved 
streets, comfortable homes, business 
blocks, churches, and parks. ‘These are 
the products of the railroad age, and it 
is in these new towns that the evils of 
congested population in large cities find 
a preventative. These eighty-two new 
towns represent a tributary territory of 
1,950,000 acres of richest farming lands 
in the world, and are distributing points 
for $250,000,000 of farm products every 
year. ‘They bring the markets nearer the 
farmer and furnish him increased profits. 
Managed and controlled by the railroads, 
developed along specific lines as market 
points and home centres, the enhanced 
value in real estate directly created by 
the railroad in this courtry cannot be 
computed by millions alone. The rail- 
roads have truly made real estate the bul- 
wark of values which it represents to-day. 
When one stops to consider what such 
a railway system as the Northwestern 
Line embraces, there is further exhilira- 
tion of American spirit. | From the for- 
ests of the north come the great lumber 
supply; afterwards these thousand of 
acres of cut-over lands blossom into 
farms that never know a failure of crops, 
and are sold by the railroads with the one 
purpose—homes and settlement. The 
prairie lands of the middle west are soon 
dotted with groves which surround the 
big red barns and homes of prosperous 
farmers. The great iron and copper 
mines of the north supply nearly three- 
quarters of the world product. Coal and 
lead mines are reached by the different 
tap route branches; the line of bulging 
corn cribs, stately elevators and acres 
of stock pens at every station, tell the 
story of the resources of the greatness 
of the Mississippi valley. This sweep 
of resource comprehends opportunities 
of ‘‘getting on in the world,’’ and the 
building of individual homes that is 
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offered by no other country on earth. 

In analyzing the success of such rail- 
roads as the Northwestern Line, the 
human equation is not to be overlooked. 
The personality of this line has always 
been broad and progressive and has in- 
spired enthusiasm in the service of em- 
ployes that is without parallel. I have 
lived upon the Nothwestern Line many 
years, and never heard a representative 
speak in any way disrespectfully of his 
road. ‘T'wothings have been emphasized 
which mean much —safety and speed. 
The engineer driving his train across the 
fertile praries or in the forests of the 
north—first and always considers the 
safety of his train. Next to this the 
motto ‘‘On Time,’’ won by this road, 
makes it a matter of conscience with 
those in charge of trains and their move- 
ment, to see that no precious seconds are 
lost. These results are not obtained with- 
out thoroughly up-to-date equipment, 
perfect roadbed, and the broadest possi- 
ble knowledge of human impulse, and 
the exactions of popular favor. The 
efficient and courteous, loyal service of 
every man striving to perfect his por- 
tion of the work, exemplifies a system 
and discipline which no standing army 
can excel. In fact it is the disciplin- 
arian’s energy transmitted into the arts 
of peace that have made American rail- 
roads of to-day, while Europe still 
glories in its crowning menace of mili- 
tary manoeuvers. 

Not among the least of the features of 
American railway supremacy must be in- 
cluded advertising. Advertising has 
reached the perfection of an art. A col- 
lection of railway booklets, time tables, 
maps, folders and posters is one of the 
most highly prized collections in one of 
the most prominent libraries of Europe. 
In fact it has become a part of the belles 
lettres of commerce, and the brains, abil- 
ity, tons of paper and enormous expense 
involved in proclaiming the beauties, 
equipment and advantages of American 
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railroads are commensurate with the in- 
crease of American export trade, and 
have been efficient missionary tracts in 
the interest of foreign commerce. 


* * * 


The people of this country are awaken- 
ing to an appreciation of the full measure 
of the advantages of the railroads and 
the percentage of travel per capita is in- 
creasing every year. The charge of 
‘trestlessness’’ made against American 
people, indicated in increased travel, 
does not convey the correct meaning. 

A trip to California in less than three 
days on the ‘‘Overland Limited’’ has 
made an irksome business trip no longer 
atask but relaxation. Distances between 
the larger cities in the country are now 
measured by one night sleeping car ser- 
vice, so that scores of traveling commer- 
cial men spend every night on the sleeper 
for weeks and cover the great country in 
a space of time that seems almost incredi- 
ble. It is the simple American method 
of utilizing time to its fullest extent and 
making travel a pleasant educational 
experience. 

* * * 


The American railroad is the essence 
of business system and exactness. There 
is little likelihood to forgive or forget 
vital errors, and yet they have exercised 
a most wholesome influence on broad 
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humanitarian lines. The zest for pro- 
motion and improvement ‘is created by 
the policy of the railroads: the pension 
system has eliminated to a large extent 
the dread of helplessness in old age; 
the libraries and reading rooms are 
proof of the spirit of philanthropy and, 
as a broad general principle railroads 
have been a progressive factor in muni- 
cipal development. 

The ‘‘Northwestern Line’’ was the first 
to elevate its tracks in Chicago, and to 
inaugurate many of those improvements 
which look to the permanent welfare of 
the public. 

The big brains of the country have 
been absorbed by the railroads because 
railroads are necessarily the predominant 
economic, as well as sociological forces 
of the age; a study of the conditions, 
environments and exploitation of the 
newest sections of the country have al- 
ways been inaugurated by railway sys- 
tems. Especially has this been true of 
the Northwestern Line. 

When the monster engine of the 
‘“‘Overland Limited’’ leaves Chicago in 
the deep winter twilight on a tour for 
girdling the world, the travel compass 
points to the ‘‘Golden Gate,’’ where the 
sunrise of great trade and travel possibili- 
ties for the future in the Orient are re- 
vealed to careful students of the trend of 
the world’s affairs. 























Australia, the Ship 


Subsidy Bill and a 


Mighty Navy 


By JOHN C. COOMBS 


O the Commonwealth of Australia, 

the last-born of the nations, and the 
first one co-extensive with a continent, 
and, by the grace of Great Britain, the 
first-born in peace unto liberty in the 
brotherhood of man :— 

January first, A. D. Nineteen Hundred 
and One. 

All civilized peoples, recognizing the 
magnanimity of England and Australia’s 
right of inheritance to place among the 
nations, congratulate you both. 

May the happy auspices of your natal 
day, the first of anew year and a new 
century, also mark in your peaceful 
advent the beginning of a new era of 
Christian civilization. 

“Down the dark future, through long gene- 
rations 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and 
then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibra- 
“Ons, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ 
say “Peace.” 


In this hour, your national life thrills 
with the joy of its awakening conscious- 
ness. It doubtless seems to all your 
people now that citizenship in a sov- 
ereign, independent, and imperishable 
nationality of brave lineage and honest 
purpose must be the subject of most 
earnest prayer, and cause for the highest 
of all earthly pride, and that no anxiety 
should be so great, not even the fear of 
present death, as the apprehension of 
subjugation or extinction. 

Love of country thus inspired is pa- 


triotism. But even now, in the very 
flush of pride, it is timely to remember 
that the sum of all nationalities is not as 
wide asthe world, and all patriotisms 
are less than philanthropy. The citizens 
of each country are aliens in every other, 
but the habitable globe should not be 
large enough to contain one single alien 
of his species. 

The genius of this is, in America, 
formulated in words as you in your self- 
creation have expressed it in deed: that 
‘‘governments derive their just power 
from the consent of the governed.”’ 

But, still, this must be limited. There 
are 1,400,000,000 inhabitants on earth; 
perhaps 400,000,000 of these are capable 
of self government. The remaining 
billion are ‘‘the white man’s burden.’’ 
And you of Australia, a nation of set- 
tlers, as were we, in the midst of un- 
equal aborigines, must bear your part. 
But the white men also make unto them- 
selves burdens of each other, and three- 
quarters of those burdens are borne by 
Angle-Cosmopoiitans, of which burdens 
also you must bear your share. 

The 400,000,000 of comparative in- 
telligence are divided into many nations, 
each holding equal and independent 
sovereignty close to its heart, and this 
too must limit you. We are all learning 
that neither the world’s economy nor 
the rights of man may for long or too 
far indulge this sentiment. 

The 400,000,000 are already bankrupt. 
It is true that the sovereignties them- 
selves may be free, but all their subjects 
are in bond and mortgage unto eternal 
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taxation for interest on the debts of for- 
mer wars engendered by and between 
these many and conflicting independen- 
cies. Fortunately, you start free of this, 
without a depreciated currency or a 
repudiated promise. Of all that it has 
cost England to protect and rear you free 
from molestation by the world, you as- 
sume no part, but for the future you 
must stand like others, and peace alone 
can save you from what no nation has 
escaped, the burden of debts incurred to 
establish and maintain national existence. 

As for the rights of man, if the theo- 
retical proposition so much cherished 
by Americans be true, that all men are 
born equals, it should be true everywhere, 
and include the pursuit of health, happi- 
ness, commerce, and avocation uncon- 
ditional of allegiance to equals anywhere, 
to the end that universal government may 
be such as you and the Americans have 
constituted: A ‘‘government of laws and 
not men.’’—A government in which 


sovereignty is surpassed by service, and 
of laws which are no respecters of per- 
sons and before which all men are equal. 
—An organization of society in which 
men shall no longer be conquerors or 


subjugated, and wherein the restless 

strivings of an Ireland or a Transvaal, 

a Hungary or a Poland, for independent 

places among the nations of the earth 

shall be dear only in the memory of an 

imperfect civilization which permitted 

such things to exist. 

“Thus the better sense of most shall hola 
the fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt 
in universal law. 

“Till the war drum throbb’d no longer, 
and the battle flags were furled 

Ln the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world.” 


Il. 


OF AUSTRALIA 


America is not old, but she is about a 
hundred years older than Australia, and 
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Anglo-America, though dating only froin 
1620, is about two hundred years older 
than Anglo-Australasia. While the 
United States is 125 years older than the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

This may be better understood if we 
bear in mind that, when two strange 
races meet for the first time, the one that 
assumes to know the most dscovers the 
other, and the real existence of the land 
of the latter and title to it date from the 
find. 

If this be not universally true, it is al- 
ways so as between the race of English 
blood and all other races. 

That race and title has never yet 
yielded anything to conquest. It has 
yielded partition to rebellion as in our 
case, and equally in the case of Australia 
it has magnanimously yielded partition 
to request. 

Perhaps, if England had known how 
to treat her American colonies so well in 
1776 as she has since learned to treat 
Australia and Canada, and if she could 
have had the foresight to move her seat 
of government to some American centre, 
the ‘‘Federation of the World’’ would 
now be far advanced under the presi- 
dency of her flag. 

But it may be that this suggested re- 
moval of court and capital is but re- 
served to future glory of the island con- 
tinent of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The Australian federation at present 
comprises six states: New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
Westralia (West Australia), covering the 
whole continent, and Tasmania, the 
whole of the adjacent island of that name, 
and it is contemplated will soon include 
British New Guinea, New Zealand, and 
Fiji. 

The American constitution was, for 
the most part, derived from England, 
and has been followed in Australia. It 
is founded on compromise in Australia 
as in America. 

The several states in the confederacy 
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have equal representation in the upper 
house, six from each, giving a full senate 
of thirty-six, and representation based 
on population, in the lower house. The 
control of taxation and appropriations 
rests in the latter branch, and all legisla- 
tion is vested in the parliament com- 
posed of the two chambers, whose 
powers and those of the federal executive 
are expressly limited, so that any not 
conferred are reserved to the several 
states, but those conferred include the 
control of all armed forces whatsoever. 

In two respects their constitution differs 
from the American; in the first it follows 
England, in that her chief executive, the 
governor-general, is not elected by the 
people but appointed from time to time 
by the British cabinet, which, however, 
is a sign rather than a substance of sov- 
ereignty in Great Britain, since he can- 
not actively participate in the administra- 
tion, but is compelled to follow the ad- 
vice of his secretaries; all of whom must 
be members of their federal congress. 

This badge of sovereignty in England 
as limited, and under world conditions 
as they exist, is the most profitable trade 
that any people ever made with power, 
as will be noted presently. 

In one other respect, the Australian 
constitution differs from the American, 
in that it is both broader and more so- 
cialistic. The Australian parliament not 
only has exclusive control over customs 
or excise, patents and copyrights, and 
many other matters of common concern 
to all the states, but also of the marriage 
laws and laws of wills and inheritance, 
so that they may be uniform; if the 
American congress had like power it 
would be a great blessing to our people. 
But further than this, their railroads are 
all state property and the federal govern- 
ment also controls all postal and tele- 
graph systems, and parliament alone 
has power to pass labor and arbitration 
laws. 

There is no hesitancy in saying in an 
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article addressed in part to the Austral- 
ians, that their intelligence and progress 
have advanced as fast and far as that of 
any people on earth. It should be so; 
they have been purchased at enormous 
prices and paid for in gold. The pre- 
cious metal was found there in large 
quantities within a year of its discovery 
in California, and since 1850 Australasia 
has been pouring out an average of more 
than fifty millions a year of it. In 1889, 
their product was largely in excess of 
that of any of any other continent, being 
nearly $80,000,000. Their growth in all 
respects has been equal to that of our 
Pacific states for the same time and for 
the same cause. Their purchasing capac- 
ity, per capita, exceeds that of any other 
people. 


III. 


AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA 


After the foregoing facts, especialiy the 
last, is it surprising that Anglo-America 
hastens to welcome Anglo-Australia dur- 
ing the first year of her existence, to 
claim kinship by every common tie and 
to invade her? 

It is true we stand relatively foot to 
foot; though there is between us the whole 
diameter of the earth, so that if either 
would be further away he must get off, 
but we want to be nearer together. We 
both have wealth, the creation of peace 
and the creator of comfort, and we want 
commerce which will interchange the 
blessings of the climate of each with 
profit to both, and at prices within the 
purchasing capacity of all. 

There is facility for this: A large 
world was necessary for a diversity of 
products of different climes, and the 
spreading of the lands is effected by the 
interposition of vast oceans which, in 
providence, are made the cheap, easy, 
and eternal highway, always in repair 
without cost, for reciprocal transporta- 
tion. 

Money of distance 


is the measure 
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to-day, the ratio of cost between water 
and land borne freight is as one to 
twelve per ton a mile; so that, if there 
were a sea to the moon, a ship would 
carry freight to it for a little less than it 
would cost a railroad to move the same 
load around the world; which is not so 
much after all; while a railroad excur- 
sion to that planet with return ticket 
would cost $10,000, berth and meals 
extra. Or, to come back to earth, if 
there were nothing but land between New 
England and Australia, there is not a 
raw product of manual labor in either 
country but would fall down before it 
could reach the other, under the sheer 
weight of railroad freight charges. While 
water borne freight should be carried 
from New York to Australia as cheaply 
as by rail to Chicago. 

In short, the people of both countries 
want an efficient and sufficient merchant 
marine service between the Atlantic 
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coast of the United States and the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, and if we can’t 
get it otherwise we want it subsidized by 
the United States. It can’t be subsidized 
by Australia. Australia has scarcely 
more inhabitants than had the American 
colonies at the close of the Revolution. 
She is yet too young and too inexper- 
ienced to undertake the creation of a 
modern steel merchant marine. 

is the opportunity for the United States 
not to take advantage of Australia but to 
help her, and to bind the two countries 
together with ties of friendly relations 
and habits of association and trade, and 
to reciprocal participation in whatever 
of good fortune the future may have in 
store. 

Wherefore, for the rest the writer 
has to ubmit, he wil) address himself to 
his own countrymen, with right on the 
part of the Australians to read and to 
aid, if they will, with approving voice. 


(Zo be concluded in January) 
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